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2 The Credit World 


EDITORIAL 


This, our ‘March issue” of the Credit World, dedicated to the Retail Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Minneapolis, and in behalf of the Retail Credit Men’s National Association, “sug- 
gests” that every member take notice of the grand display of concerted action; also how this 
association has so fluently digested the meaning of the word “co-operation.” ‘This is a mag- 
nificent showing of what can be done towards making our publication a periodical of great 
value to the credit men of the nation, and is by far the most instructive issue of my adminis- 
tration, and I am positive that the entire association will agree with me in the work advanced 
by Minneapolis. The articles contained herein are well written—hitting the nail on the head 
with every swing of the hammer. It takes just this kind of material to bring our association 
to the front, and eventually every credit manager and their assistants will await eagerly the 
arrival of the different monthly issues of the Credit World. Your secretary has had no end 
of trouble and sleepless nights trying to further some plan that it could be made possible to 
receive from our literary inclined members some good articles for publication, but timidity 
has apparently held them back until the idea suggested by Mr. H. Victor Wright of the Los 
Angeles Association was put into force. Minneapolis has one of the most enterprising, hustling, 
live-wire associations affiliated with the National Association, and it cannot be mentioned in 
too strong terms the appreciation of every member of the entire association for the “good hard 
strokes” on the part of the Minneapolis members. If every city will follow in the footsteps 
of Minneapolis, it will only be a very short time until our membership will grow in such num- 
bers that every retail merchant in this country will set up and take notice. ‘Three cheers” 
for the Retail Credit Men’s Association of Minneapolis, and may its members and its members’ 
families enjoy the best this “world” affords, and also may the life of the Association 
gain in strength and magnitude until the very wheels of dear old Minneapolis’ entire retail 
commerce must revolve upon the axle of their local association. I wish to say further that every 
man in time will profit, yes sir, ten fold, by giving up a few moments to such a worthy cause 
as is laid down in the by-laws of the Retail Credit Men’s National Association. 

H. B. RicHMmonp, National Secretary. 








AN INVITATION 
By C. P. BARNUM 
Chairman Board of Council, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Talk is cheap, and it’s not hard to say, “Come and see us,” but there are various ways of 
saying it which make the invitation attractive or lacking in attractiveness. 

We want you to read into these printed words all the warmth of feeling and sincerity of 
meaning that you can put into them. These are the words: Plan to spend a day (more if you 
can) in Minneapolis on your way to Duluth in August. On other pages in this magazine 
you will read about what you will see here, but in addition to that you will find here a group 
of credit men and women who want to meet you and who will make you welcome. 

Already there are tentative plans for special cars or a special train from Minneapolis to 
Duluth (just five hours away), and we want you to accept our hospitality preceding that time. 

It will give you a foretaste of the good times Duluth is planning for us all, and we hope 
it will be an added inducement (if indeed that is necessary) to you to plan to attend the con- 
vention. 

The Minneapolis latch string is out for the week before August 18th. Get ready to pull it. 





“COSTS MORE—WORTH IT” 
By C. P. Barnum 
Chairman Board of Council, Minneapolis, Minn. 

There’s a well known brand of flour (made in Minneapolis, by the way), whose motto is, 
“Costs more—worth it.” 

That’s the way it is with our Credit Association work,—to be an active, helpful member, 
one who takes responsibility and makes good. Costs more in time and effort than to be just an 
ordinary member, but it’s worth the effort. If you don’t believe it, try it. We don’t have 
to prove it—we admit it. 
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STOP IN MINNEAPOLIS ON YOUR WAY TO DULUTH—Why? 

Because Minneapolis, with its lakes, its parks, its great retail, wholesale, banking and 
manufacturing establishments, will be furbished spick and span in honor of the delegates to 
the Retail Credit Men’s National Association on the day of their visit to the Twin Cities 
while en route to their convention in Duluth. Minneapolis, beautiful and delightful the year 
around, is at the height of its summer glory in August and the Credit Men will be privileged 
to see it at its best. Preparations are being made for entertainment of the visitors passing 
through the Twin City Gateway and there will not be one idle moment during the hours they 
spend in the Northwest’s Metropolis. 

The chief claim of Minneapolis to national fame lies in its unparalleled natural beau- 
ties. Within the city limits are five large lakes and a number of smaller ones, while within 
a radius of twenty-five miles of the Twin Cities are one hundred more lakes. Besides these, 
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Minneapolis has the most magnificent stretch of the whole length of the Mississippi River, and 
around it and the lakes has been built a park system of surpassing charm. A continuous boule- 
vard of about thirty-five miles in length skirts the shores of the lakes and the river and passes 
through some of the finest residential districts. Boating, fishing and bathing are to be en- 
joyed at the lakes and in every part of the city are attractive and restful parks. In all there 
are eighty-five park spots in Minneapolis—one-tenth of the city’s entire area. 

In Minnehaha Park one finds Minnehaha Falls, immortalized in Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” Adjoining the park are the grounds of the Minnesota Soldiers’ 
Home and Ft. Snelling, the army post of Indian warfare days and one of the present im- 
portant military reservations of the country. Nearby the falls also is the government high 
dam, which will be the means this year of restoring to Minneapolis the title “Head of Navi- 
gation” on the Mississippi River. 
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Government Census estimates accord Minneapolis today a population of 343,466. When 
one realizes that the city is but forty-two years of age, its commercial record is indeed mar- 
velous. Sixty years ago the site of Minneapolis was an Indian Reservation, boasting no white 
settler. At present it is the trading, financial and cultural center of the great American North- 
west, an empire exceeding in extent the combined areas of France, Germany and Great Britain. 

Minneapolis is an important factor in the commerce of the world. It has the world’s 
largest primary wheat market and it is the largest producer of flour. It also is the chief lin- 
seed products center of the world and the foremost producer of cereal foods. It is gigantic 
as a manufacturer of textiles and machinery and a great distributor of all the merchandise 
this vast Northwest empire requires. 

Development of the retail trade of Minneapolis has kept pace with its industrial, whole- 
saleing and banking growth. It is Minnesota’s shopping point and attracts retail buyers from 
all of the seven states which constitute the American Northwest. Nicollet Avenue, the prin- 
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cipal retail artery, is one of the few prominent retail streets of America not traversed by a street 
car line. Few, even of the largest cities, can excel Minneapolis in number, variety and attrac- 
tiveness of its retail establishments. Its continuous facade of store fronts has no rival. 
While other great cities of the United States have been practically at a standstill in busi- 
ness during the past twelve months because of conditions incident to the disturbance oc- 
casioned by the war, Minneapolis and its territory every month have appeared prominently on 
business statistical maps as the one section of America least affected, and this city will be first 
to feel the restoration of prosperity. This fact should be of particular interest to credit men. 
With its commercial pre-eminence well established, Minneapolis is turning even more at- 
tention to the development of its natural beauties and it also is achieving fame in the extension 
of its cultural activities. In the city, just a few blocks from the central business section, is 
the campus of the University of Minnesota, one of the great educational institutions of the 
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country. The campus area is eighty-five acres bordering on the Mississippi River. In the 
past few years more than a dozen substantial modern buildings have been erected and the Uni- 
versity is fast offering visible evidence of the fact that it is the most richly endowed state edu- 
cational institution in America. 

In January this year the new Minneapolis Institute of Arts was formally opened and 
it has taken its place among the notable museums of the country. Besides it the city offers as 
an attraction to visitors the private gallery of Mr. Thos. B. Walker, capitalist, which is situated 
in his home on Hennepin Avenue not more than four blocks distant from any of the leading 
hotels. Admission to this gallery is free. 

Among other features in the city’s cultural column are the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, one of the four great symphonies of the world, and the seventy-six modern buildings 
of the public school system, among which the great Central High School is chiefly prominent. 
There are two hundred and thirty-five church edifices, five of them being beautiful struc- 
tures erected within the last two years. Reduced to tabular form for a visitor, the following 
are just a few of the “THINGS TO SEE” in and near Minneapolis: 

Art Galleries—Minneapolis Institute of Arts, collection embracing ancient and modern 
paintings and statuary; Walker private collection of paintings, jades and potteries. 
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Chamber of Commerce—Where more cash grain is sold than in any other place in the 
world. 

Country Clubs—Automobile Club of Minneapolis at Bloomington on the Minnesota 
River; Minikahda Club (golf and tennis), Lake Calhoun; Lafayette Club (golf), Lake Min- 
netonka; Interlachen Club (golf, tennis and shooting), four miles west of city; Town and 
Country Club (St. Paul—golf), across Mississippi River from Minneapolis, near Minnehaha 
Park; White Bear Yacht Club and St. Paul Auto Club, White Bear Lake. 

Court House and City Hall—Built of Minnesota granite at a cost of $3,500,000. 

Filtration Plant—Source of Minneapolis’ 100% pure water supply—a model water 
works. 

Fort Sneling—Historic post of Indian war days and now a modern and important United 
States army reservation ; on Mississippi, near Minnehaha Park. 

Lakes—Lake of the Isles, Calhoun, Harriet, Cedar and Nokomis, within city limits. 
Bathing, fishing, boating, music and refreshments. Public baths and famous bathing beach at 
Calhoun. Sail boats, launches, row boats and canoes rented at Calhoun, Harriet and Cedar, 
for nominal fee. Minnetonka and a score of other lakes within a short ride from city. 
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Longfellow Gardens—Opposite Minnehaha Park; rare birds and animals; replica of 
Longfellow’s home. 

Loring Park—Beauty spot of thirty-six acres near the business center. Starting point of 
drive of thirty-five miles, passing through attractive residence districts, along shores of four of 
the larger city lakes and thence following course of picturesque Minnehaha Creek to Falls of 
Minnehaha and proceeding along gorge of Mississippi river to campus of University of 
Minnesota. 

Midway—Manufacturing district lying between Minneapolis and St. Paul; main roads 
and two car lines connecting cities pass through it. 

Milling District—Where the world’s flour is made; mills surround Falls of St. Anthony 
in center of city. 

Minnehaha Falls—Immortalized in Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” Beautiful park of one 
hundred and forty-two acres surrounds Falls, the waters of which have cut a picturesque glen 
in their course to the Mississippi River. Grounds of Minnesota Soldiers’ Home and Fort Snell- 
ing adjoin. 

Parks—Glenwood, Riverside and scores of other smaller park spots dot the city. Garden 
of rare flowers near National Guard Armory established by the National Society of American 
Florists. 

South St. Paul—Center of livestock and packing industries of Northwest. 

Stillwater—Minnesota State Prison, one of the famous penal institutions of America. 

St. Paul—Minnesota’s beautiful Capitol, one of the chief attractions; Como Park, famous 
for its flower garden, lies close to Minneapolis city line. Other parks are Phalen and Indian 
Mounds. View from the latter and the State Fish Hatchery below it are attractions. Summit 
Avenue is one of the notable residential streets of the country. 

University of Minnesota—One of the largest higher educational institutions. Campus of 
eighty-five acres, with many buildings. 

W hite Bear—Town of two thousand on the shore of a lake of the same name. Wildwood, 
an amusement park, on opposite shore. 





AN OLD SAYING WITH A NEW APPLICATION 
By C. P. Barnum 
Chairman Board of Council, Minneapolis, Minn. 

That proverb which runs, “A chain is no stronger than its weakest link,” has worked at 
least ten hours a day, six days a week for many years, but is still “doing business at the old 
stand.” But what of the new application ? 

The R. C. M. N. A. is fast becoming a strong chain because its links are strong,—presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, general membership. Of these it is safe to say that 
the general membership is as yet the weakest link. Not that many individuals are not doing 
splendid volunteer work, but the membership as a whole is passive rather than active. This 
editorial is written by one who pleads guilty of being passive in the first degree. 

Suppose we each and every one take a vow to make our own connection with this great 
chain more vital and to do it now. The direct result will be the strengthening of that gen- 
eral membership link. The officer-links are quite ready to be outdone, if that is possible, but 
will strive to keep ahead, no matter how hard we press them. 

Let’s hear a rattling of these member-links which will increase in activity and strength 
up to convention time. 








A “Busy Bee’ was heard to say: “Good Fellows,” young and old alike, 
Kind sir, please do not delay Put effort in your daily strike. 

By putting off what might be done Let what you do be earnest bent, 

Before the setting of the sun. And “Life’s” long years will be content. 


(Honest) Your SECRETARY. 
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CREDIT AND BUSINESS LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Paper read by WARREN M. Horner, General 
Agent Provident Life and Trust Co., at the 
Regular Meeting of the Minneapolis Retail 
Credit Association, February 17th, 1915. 
You will observe from the subject an- 

nounced by your President that in my remarks 

this evening I am conforming to the conven- 
tions followed by many a speaker, of first 
imparting knowledge to an audience upon 
something in which they are vastly more en- 
lightened than himself, and then lapsing into 

a discussion of a topic about which they have 

little or no concern. 

I wonder how many of you would give the 
same definition of Credit. Surely all would 
use the word “Confidence” in the definition. 
You might say credit is confidence, and stop 
there, but this would suggest confidence in 
what? But you cannot enumerate, so I would 
offer the definition that “credit is confidence 
in plans and promises.” 

Careful analysis would show that confidence 
in real or other property has to do with plans 
and promises just as it does in the develop- 
ment of ideas, so that in every journey in the 
realms of thought on the subject of credit you 
come back to the simple proposition of confi- 
dence in a fruition of plans and promises. 

You cannot separate confidence and likewise 
credit from the individual equation, nor the 
fact that property and values are a result of 
man’s earning power applied to latent forces 
in nature. 

Credit mediums, especially those which con- 
trol the foundation of money, have exhibited 
a lack of confidence at times, and caused what 
some call money panics; but what have in 
reality been credit panics. There have been 
no real business panics in the United States 
since 1896, and the credit panics would have 
been less severe, to a marked degree, had bank- 
ers not, themselves, spread distrust by their 
utterances and in withdrawing of credit. 

It does not require great constructive ability 
to accept business deposits and the people’s 
money during good times and lend this money 
in beaten paths established for generations by 
an unscientific method, so that it is a mere 
accident if any single loan is not too little or 
too much, and pass up entirely a large army of 
small and deserving borrowers. 

The point I have in mind to emphasize is 
that under the credit system in this country 
there is an unequal distribution and an enor- 
mous waste in energy, owing to the fact that 
many are allowed to overborrow, and a very 


large class cannot obtain credit for the devel- 
opment of new enterprises, though backed by 
sound business ideas. 

The new banking law and the postal sav- 
ings bank will, or should, do much toward 
eliminating credit panics—that is, the with- 
holding or withdrawing of credit from deserv- 
ing enterprises because of a mere temporary 
scare. 

Cycles of business depression will always 
occur, but in the United States they seldom, if 
ever, need to be intensified to the point of 
panics, because of the resources of the country 
and the virility of its people. 

An approximation of results possible of at- 
tainment can be reached by following more 
closely the German method of credit. This 
requires more expert knowledge of various 
lines of business and more intelligent super- 
vision by bankers and a broader policy of loan- 
ing on individuality, and in development of 
new forces, rather than upon dead assets. 


Men do not object to supervision in their 
business if they are given support. But with 
only half the accommodation they desire, they 
resent and regard as impertinent the attempt 
to control which is not predicated on a knowl- 
edge of the thing they are doing. Intelligent 
supervision, with adequate financial support, is 
an entirely different matter. 

I recognize fully that the vast territory, re- 
sources and scattered condition of population, 
together with general dissimilarity of ways 
and ideas, make an actual parallel impossible 
with a country of very small territory and con- 
gested population. 

However, there is an enormous by-product 
to be developed in this country, namely, intel- 
ligent and adequate backing for small and de- 
serving borrowers. This will create a more 
equal distribution of wealth by raising the 
average earning capacity, and this wider dif- 
fusion of credit or confidence on a more sci- 
entific basis, will minimize the hoarding of 
money in times of stress. 


A change to a more basic principle, one that 
lessens the ratio of losses from failure on big 
accounts, and loans more money to small de- 
positors, is desirable and will have a whole- 
some effect in creating greater efficiency among 
all classes, and tend to promote a spirit of co- 
operation between individuals, a good for 
which all forward-thinking people should be 
striving. 

Most of you gentlemen, I understand, are 
interested in commercial or retail credit; but, 
as such, are vitally concerned with the scope 
and sanity of financial credit. 
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If financial mediums are pessimistic and 
spread the alarm to you, and you convey the 
distrust to your customers, it does not take 
long to precipitate a credit panic which may 
become a real business panic. This makes you 
an important safety valve in the prosperity, 
comfort and happiness of the people, and calls 
for great discernment of human nature and a 
wise knowledge of economics in national, in- 
ternational and local affairs. 

The foregoing statement and any other an- 
imadversion in this paper is not made as carp- 
ing criticism. I realize the high character of 
the leading bankers of the country and the sta- 
bility of the institutions they represent. I 
recognize also that, owing to the newness of 
institutions in this country, it is not unusual 
that we are behind old world conditions among 
leading nations. 

The fact remains that there is great oppor- 
tunity for constructive business acumen in a 
wider, more intelligent and equitable diffusion 
of credits. 

One of our local banks, I understand, has 
recently appointed an active vice-president as a 
specialist, or expert, in a particular line, which 
is a commendable movement in the right direc- 
tion. This is in line with the practice indulged 
in more generally by some of the larger banks 
in other cities, and we may have the fullest 
confidence that American manhood will rise 
to the occasion in reasonable solution of credits 
with the same capability that has characterized 
our national existence in other matters. 

You, as credit men, are vitally interested in 
financial credits, and the spirit of confidence 
exhibited in connection therewith, just as you 
are tremendously interested in the success of 
the individual enterprises you represent, giving 
the widest possible latitude with the smallest 
ratio of loss. 

It is comforting to note that credit mediums 
are talking and acting more optimistically. 
Big business men are advocating a resumption 
of both confidence and operations. 

Newspapers—some at least—are printing 
more war news on the inside pages and more 
prosperity talk on the first page. Let the good 
work go on. My own opinion is that the indi- 
vidual who reads morbidly in the daily papers 
pays little heed to legitimate news or adver- 
tising copy. 

No one has a right to be called a man 
whose heart does not bleed every day for the 
women and children, red-eyed, haggard and 
hungry, across the Atlantic; for the soldiers in 
the trenches being mowed down by tens of 
thousands, and even for the misguided rulers 


who have made the condition possible. But 
we have our duties to perform at home, and 
possibly in behalf of these very people. ‘These 
duties we can only perform as we can and 
should by being strong and efficient in our 
business policies and accomplishments, as well 
as in our national cohesiveness. 

Confidence, gentlemen, is what we want, 
and we cannot get confidence or efficiency by 
cramming our minds with war news. 

I am a firm believer in printer’s ink; in the 
enterprise, educational value of news, edito- 
rials and advertisements in our great metro- 
politan dailies. 

This is not just a whitewashing statement, 
nor one intended to curry favor with the press, 

In our own business my yearly budget for 
advertising is large. Furthermore, much of 
my time the last three years has been spent in 
awakening a spirit of partisan advertising 
among insurance companies and agents and in 
promoting a national educational, institutional 
or non-partisan advertising campaign. 

I have a most earnest hope that more than 
ever before the news mediums of the country 
will print information in abundance of the re- 
sumption of business, facts about our manv- 
factures, facts about our commerce, facts about 
our natural resources, and facts about our 
agricultural products ; that they will encourage 
efficiency and economy and the development of 
industries heretofore neglected or unknown, 
the by-products of our economic life. 

In mentioning by-products, let me mention 
the greatest by-product of all—human efh- 
ciency, the potentiality of individuals engen- 
dered beyond the usual or created where there 
has been little or no earning power. 

Without edueation for efficiency, you have 
ne’er-do-wells, paupers, mendicants, over- 
abundance of criminals, and a mass of individ- 
uals whose minimum, instead of maximum, 
accomplishment is attained. 

These things are said to you because eff- 
ciency begets confidence, confidence inspires 
credit, and credit means business; and they all 
develop the individual equation, the potential- 
ity of man-power, the greatest of all values. 

It is the importance of this earning power 
of the individual that makes business life in- 
surance the offset of, or substitute for, man’s 
earning power or creative genius; that makes 
business life insurance have to do with credit. 

In discussing business life insurance, let me 
first give you a short definition of insurance. 

Insurance is the furnishing of indemnity to 
persons suffering loss by apportioning the loss 
over a large number of people. 
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Life insurance is dividing the risk which 
cannot be borne by one or a few individuals 
among a large number of lives. 

Of all forms of human endeavor, life insur- 
ance is the least comprehended and understood. 
It is unquestionably true that in its ameliora- 
tion of mankind, and as a safety valve in the 
various activities in the world’s progress, it is 
not equaled by any single agency. 

Those who would treat lightly the subject 
of life insurance, I ask to reflect for a moment 
on the word “life’”—human life. 

The earning power of human life created 
the ten billion dollars taken from the soil last 
year. 

Human life built all the structures, dug all 
the mines, and created the commerce of the 
world. 

Harness all the machinery to Niagara Falls 
that its thundering waters will turn, and you 
have no greater value than the brain of one 
human life—Thomas A. Edison. 

Life insurance affords protection to pony 
ent lives which cannot be provided so surely 
and securely in any other way. 

Life insurance protects the builder when he 
can no longer build, and now its great shelter- 
ing arm has proven a business expediency in 
indemnifying a corporation or enterprise 
against the untimely loss by death of its active 
head or heads. It is this modern application 
of life insurance of which I am to speak to you. 

It is undoubtedly due to the fact that the 
original function of life insurance being a 
death benefit for dependent ones, or, as you 
might say, death insurance, had much to do 
with the unnatural and unnecessary aloofness 
and prejudice which has grown up about this 
great business. 

Fortunately, a greater standardization in 
the business and a better understanding on 
the outside are dispelling this prejudice rapid- 
ly, and the business uses of life insurance, sep- 
arate from the mere personal policy, are play- 
ing a strong part in creating a spirit of 
co-operation between the people on one side 
and legitimate life insurance representation on 
the other. 

Mr. Hepburn, chairman of the board of 
directors, Chase National Bank-of New York, 
recently in an address on “Relation of Life 
Insurance to the Credit Fabric of Business,” 
made the following statement: 

“Credit may almost be defined as man’s 
faith in man and in man-made institutions. 

“Underneath the great superstructure lies 
the credit foundation, consisting of ability and 


determination on the part of men to meet 
their obligations at maturity. 

“It has been the custom of business men 
in extending credit to lay much stress upon 
financial ability to pay, and this element 
coupled with laws which make it possible to 
enforce payments when property is available 
for that purpose, is of great importance. But 
does not the average business man put too 
much emphasis upon a man’s financial ability 
to pay, and too little upon those personal 
traits which are comprehended within the gen- 
eral term of determination to pay? In other 
words do we not pay too much attention to 
property qualifications, and too little to per- 
sonal qualities? 

“The law’s delays and law circumvention 
permit property to melt away, but the element 
of personal honesty and the quality of efficiency 
do not change with time. Further, banks 
have long been accustomed to ask large bor- 
rowers for a statement of the life insurance 
they carry and it seems to me that commer- 
cial agencies like Dun’s and Bradstreets 
should ask for similar information for use in 
reaching a conclusion as to the credit rating 
to which a man is entitled.” 

Life insurance stripped of all mystery and 
reduced to a concrete business reality is noth- 
ing more than the conservation of human 
life, or man’s energy. 

I saw a statement recently giving the actual 
capital investment necessary to make the 
ordinary full college professor. The amount 
totalled $10,000. 

The article in question called attention to 
the necessity of each college professor carry- 
ing $10,000 life insurance because of this 
actual capital investment for equipping him 
for his work. 

There are other interesting statements in 
this article, but the main point for us to con- 
sider is that this recognized the actual capital 
value of a college professor’s brain as a mere 
cash investment entirely separate from the 
actual constructive work he might do as an 
educator, and that life insurance was the 
only offset to this capital investment which 
was wiped out completely at death. 

Now the same thing is true of every pro- 
fessional man, and his brain does not only 
represent the capital invested in equipping him 
professionally, but his property value, or pres- 
ent worth, at all times is an amount far in 
excess of his original capital investment ac- 
cording to his ability professionally and the 
family responsibilities resting upon him. 
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Exactly the same thing is true of the busi- 
ness man handling important interests of his 
own or with regard to corporate enterprises. 
There is not the same wiping out entirely of 
assets in a business enterprise, but the risks at 
stake, because of this very fact, are frequent- 
ly much greater, not only on account of the 
trained brain of the managerial head, like the 
trained brain of the educator or professional 
man, but it is the larger interest or tangible 
quantity all too frequently left in jeopardy 
so that whichever way you turn, you find in 
some degree, great or small, the loss of capi- 
tal and risk incident to personal lives or busi- 
ness affairs when a human being dies. A loss 
which can only be, in whole or in part, safe- 
guarded by life insurance. 

Hence the statement that life insurance in 
reality is the conservation of human life, or 
man’s earning power. 

Business or corporation life insurance is the 
application of the principle of personal life 
insurance, but distinct and separate therefrom 
by insuring the head or limbs of an enterprise, 
the premiums to be paid by the business and 
all benefits of whatever nature from the in- 
surance to accrue thereto. 

For a number of years the idea of business 
or corporation life insurance has been gain- 
ing a strong foothold. ‘The increasing senti- 
ment in favor of this form of life insurance 
is due to logical reasons which impel a busi- 
ness or enterprise to avail itself of this modern 
form of indemnity. It is perfectly sane and 
rational to assert that the leading men in 
control of any concern, those who exercise 
the driving power and give a business its vital 
forces are the most valuable asset of the busi- 
ness. Individuals create property and en- 
hance its value. No one disputed the advisa- 
bility of fire insurance for property. I sub- 
mit, therefore, that life insurance, on the in- 
dividual, payable to the company is more 
necessary than fire insurance for property. 
Fire may never come; death must occur. 


The foregoing paragraph is an extract from 
a proposition written seven years ago after 
careful preparation, and I have been unable 
to better state my views upon this most im- 
portant subject. 

The practice of business life insurance is 
in tune with our present day political philos- 
ophy: Man’s rights (or value) above property 
rights (or value). 

However, there is a preponderance of evi- 
dence in the life of trade and in the promo- 
tion of legitimate enterprises upon which to 


base this modern safety valve in the world of 
business. 

A policy of life insurance purchased as a 
purely business policy, like personal life in- 
surance, must be founded primarily upon the 
death benefit and must, like the personal pol- 
icy, in kind and amount be selected to fit the 
case in hand. 

It is undoubtedly true that in the major- 
ity of cases, a business large or small, is better 
protected against all conditions to be met by 
that form of policy which embraces the dual 
protection of the death benefit and a sinking 
fund, or emergency fund. 

I desire more especially to cite evidence in 
support of a sinking fund as a general propo- 
sition. 

The rationality of the death benefit of a 
life insurance policy for the leading head or 
heads of all business ventures is axiomatic. 

It is also a corrollary that the form of life 
insurance which best serves the interests of 
the insured during life, taken in conjunction 
with its death benefits to those who are de- 
pendent upon his activities, is the most prac- 
tical to buy. 

This is true in personal insurance and 
especially true in business insurance. 

Recently I was entertained and instructed 
by a prominent official of a railroad, who in 
a reminiscent mood told me of his experience 
in conducting the finances of his railroad dur- 
ing a severe panic. The limitations of this 
article do not permit of all the interesting 
details. 

The main point for illustration is that when 
the matters were put in his hands, he found 
no working balance and the first thing he did 
was to create one from current revenue, and 
this balance was never depleted except when 
it was absolutely necessary to avoid suit, in 
which event no more funds were paid out 
until the working balance was recouped. 

Now there are two points of advantage in 
his system. He had a working capital and 
the credit and advantage of an emergency 
fund. 

One of the greatest weaknesses in our busi- 
ness system is the lack in the ordinary con- 
cern of sufficient working capital, but more 
especially in net having a sinking or emergency 
fund. 

You understand, in recommending a de- 
sirable form of policy, the one embodying the 
features of the sinking fund and the protec- 
tion against the time when the individual 
may withdraw from the business because of 
age limit or on account of lessening or ceas- 
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ing of earning power, you are not advocat- 
ing the expenditure of money which is a mere 
bill of expense, but the means of an expendi- 
ture of money, every dollar of which is 
returned with something besides. 

This eliminates waste incident to dollars 
spent for premiums on fire insurance. 

I have a table here which visualizes very 
clearly the ledger application of a well select- 
ed contract, running from age 40 to 60. 

After the sixth year there is no charge to 
“expense,” but the actual guaranteed increase 
in value each year is greater than the net 
premium. 

In other words, although a concern pays a 
premium it has nothing to charge to “ex- 
pense” because the amount carried to “assets” 
is greater than the amount paid out. It mat- 
ters not whether the bookkeeping is single en- 
try or double entry, the final result is the 
same ; namely, a credit to “insurance account” 
rather than a debit. 

Under ordinary conditions the banks and 
other loan mediums through purchase of com- 
mercial paper supply working capital. 

A business however, needs to be bulwarked 
against unforeseen conditions by a sinking fund 
removed from current capital which is avail- 
able at times when ordinary mediums can 
not, or do not, supply the necessary funds. 

In the panic of 1907, and again during the 
closing months of 1914, the large amount of 
money poured into the arteries of trade 
through the medium of loans upon life in- 
surance policies played a very prominent part 
in minimizing the effect of these panics or 
depressions, and in shortening their duration. 

Some of this money came from loans upon 
business policies, but the bulk of it came from 
loans on personal policies. Later in my re- 
marks I will mention the advisability of 
drawing the line between business and per- 
sonal insurance in this regard. 

It therefore seems logical for a business to 
provide a sinking or emergency fund, and 
there is no better medium than through the 
combination of this fund with the life in- 
surance protection. 

This statement is predicated upon (a) the 
security, (b) the availability in times of 
financial stress but unavailability under ordi- 
nary conditions, (c) the regularity of setting 
aside the fund and (d) the return thereon 
considering the elimination of risk and detail 
of investment. 

According to the age of the insured and 
the form best suited to the age, there is a re- 
turn of money paid in premiums with from 


2 to 3% per cent compound interest and the 
protection besides. 

If a small tabular charge for insurance is 
charged out of the premiums paid, then the 
concern on the balance is creating a sinking 
fund removed from current liquid capital, the 
return upon which is from 5% to 6% per 
cent compound interest with, as stated, the 
detail and risk of investment entirely elimin- 
ated. 

Business life insurance, like personal life 
insurance, rests most securely upon the un- 
certainty of human life and the value of the 
death benefit, but I believe that form of con- 
tract the most economically correct and funda- 
mentally sound which provides not only a 
current sinking fund, but is so framed as to 
capitalize the withdrawal of the insured from 
the business when he will have ceased to be 
of great value on account of advanced age. 

It has been my privilege to discuss this sub- 
ject with a large number of individuals, cov- 
ering a widé range of territory, during the 
last few years and there is unanimity of opin- 
ion among business men as to the logic of 
placing a definite property value upon an in- 
dividual in his relation to an enterprise, and 
the majority recognize the practical side of 
that form of contract embodying the features 
as set forth, that of the death benefit, the sink- 
ing fund and the maturity or definite termina- 
tion of the contract at a time when it is reas- 
onable to suppose that the activities of the 
insured will cease or begin to wane. 


Where term or straight life is bought it is 
due to the forced economy of the concern, or, 
to the agent’s lack of comprehending the real 
economic application of what he is selling. 

The practice of business or corporation life 
insurance is comparatively new as a world 
movement, but it would surprise more than 
90 per cent of the insurance fraternity and 
undoubtedly a hundred per cent of the lay- 
men to see a list of those in the United States 
who have actually given their patronage. 

I believe that the situation with respect 
to business life insurance is analogous to that 
which we, only in the early prime of life, can 
recall that existed in relation to intensified 
farming, and scientific methods in the shop 
and office of American industry. 

We cannot look back upon the farmer or 
business man of a generation ago as a brain- 
less nonentity, and yet the mere telling to him 
of advantages of modern ideas of intensive 
cultivation and scientific application of brain 
and muscle was not sufficient. 
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It required time and demonstration or edu- 
cation to bring about the adoption of these 
self-evident advantages which have added to 
the profit and comfort of the entire world. 

The rationality of business life insurance as 
an equalizing and advancing force is just as 
self-evident as other tremendously valuable 
innovations to which I have referred, but the 
practice will only become general through 
the demonstrative and educational ability of 
strong men imbued not only with the proper 
economic value of what they are doing, but 
possessed of that courage and indomitable will 
power which must characterize leaders in the 
world’s work. 

Finally, I believe the practice of business 
or corporation life insurance is founded upon 
broad, rational lines for the following reasons: 

First—Because it is logical to place a defin- 
ite. property value upon a certain individual 
or collection of individuals in relation to an 
enterprise. 

Second—Because the loss of their property 
value by death may occur at the most in- 
opportune time in regard to general financial 
conditions or in relation to the possibility 
of securing a good substitute. 

Third—Death may occur while some ex- 
tension of operations is under way where the 
one carrying them out is almost entirely re- 
sponsible for their successful termination. 

Fourth—It is frequently considered advisa- 
ble to acquire the interest of a deceased mem- 
ber of a corporation or enterprise. 

Fifth—In many cases, men themselves de- 
sire that their estate discontinue a financial 
interest in their business after death. 

Sixth—Because of the sinking fund feature 
in an endowment contract, in the availability 
of its cash or loan values in the event of finan- 
cial stress in general or in relation to strained 
financial conditions of a single concern in par- 
ticular. 

Seventh—In the case of a bond issue an en- 
dowment policy can be purchased to take care 
of the bonds at a certain period, or to pro- 
vide funds for their retirement in the event 
of death of the leading head before maturity 
of the bonds. 

Eighth—The advantage as a credit propo- 
sition. We all know that credit, if an en- 
terprise is a going one, is founded very large- 
ly on personality. Banks and individuals 
granting credit give the very strongest en- 
dorsement of this form of life insurance. 
Bankers and money lenders want to know that 
there is something coming into a business to 
offset the loss by death of its leading head 





or heads. Many firms have been forced into 
liquidation because of the calling in of their 
commercial paper on account of the lack of 
this very thing. 

Ninth—Because property belongs to man 
and not man to property. 

Tenth—Because it conserves the property 
value of the individual to the business whether 
he retires by death or because of age limit. 

Eleventh—Because of the effect on the 
habits of men carrying large policies. I mean 
by this that a man will, as a logical sequence, 
take better care of his health and habits after 
taking out a very large policy. 

Twelfth—Because of the fact that the 
finances of our country are divided into in- 
vestment and commercial funds. When a 
death occurs calling for the payment of a 
business policy, there is a permanent transfer 
of investment funds to commercial funds, 
which is always a healthy transaction for the 
life of trade. 

In addition to all the foregoing, it is well 
to have in mind that a general application of 
business insurance is, in reality and effect, the 
same to a large extent as the purchase of 
what is commonly considered personal insur- 
ance. 


The time is past when any good citizen 
has a desire to die leaving his family in com- 
fortable circumstances through the medium of 
life insurance and his creditors in the lurch 
because of his untimely death. Life insurance, 
payable to a business, protects the creditor, 
and, in effect, results as a protection to the 
family because of the perpetuation or proper 
sale of the business. 


I have always endeavored to be an optimist 
and notwithstanding the fact that I have 
deplored the great tendency on the part of 
the insuring public to mortgage its life insur- 
ance during recent years, I believe I see in the 
more general practice of business life insur- 
ance a means of overcoming this great evil 
in the business. 

First, I believe that every business man 
should be educated to carry both personal 
and business life insurance, and that these poli- 
cies should be upon the limited payment life 
or endowment plan and that every man should 
be well grounded in the idea of not borrowing 
against his personal insurance, but allow this 
to remain an asset, sacred to the protection 
of his family and his own old age. 


Up to the present time, the practice of 
business life insurance has been more among 
That such business en- 


the larger concerns. 
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terprises are the only logical patrons is a 
grievous error. 

If business insurance is advisable and nec- 
essary for the large, financially strong con- 
cerns, it must of necessity be far more im- 
portant to the smaller and weaker concerns 
whose management and prosperity are more 
dependent upon one or two individuals. 

I am not afraid, therefore, to venture the 
prediction that in a comparatively few years 
hence the custom will be universal. In fact, 
it cannot be otherwise because it is rational 
from every conceivable standpoint. 

You have listened patiently to the discus- 
sion of something which naturally must have 
been dry and uninteresting to you, and I will 
not keep you further, excepting to admonish 
you in the matter of credits by a quotation: 

“Our doubts are traitors, 

And make us lose the good we oft might 
win 

By fearing to attempt.” 

It seems to me, without any disposition to 
indulge in fulsome flattery, that you gentle- 
men in your vocation have an important and 
magnificent part to play in the world’s work. 
It is largely given to you to extend the great 
fabric of credit, the ninety odd per cent of 
our business affairs, more equitably and sane- 
ly, and more generally among the people of 
this country and in this enlargement and ex- 
pansion of credit you should have full knowl- 
edge that it rests with you, and is incumbent 
upon you, to play an enormous part in the 
development of national efficiency and a 
greater spirit of amity and co-operation be- 
tween classes. 

I greet you as of men ministering in large 
measure to the advancement, comfort, con- 
venience and luxury of the human race. 





NOTHING DOING 

“Tried to skin me, that scribbler did!” 

“What did he want?” 

“Wanted to get out a book jointly, he to 
write the book and I to write the advertise- 
ments. I turned him down. I wasn’t going 
to do all the literary work.” 





WORTH TRYING 
“Let’s drop into this restaurant.” 
“I don’t believe I care to eat anything.” 
“Well, come in and get a new hat for your 
old one, anyway.” 





The horse is worth more after it is broke, 
but with the man—well, that’s different. 


ENLISTING CO-OPERATION FROM 
THE SALESPEOPLE 
By L. G. Witcox 
With L. 8. Donaldson Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

This article might perhaps be better titled 
“The Credit Manager versus the Sales Man- 
ager,” for it is the writer’s belief that the one 
does not understand the other. 

Every business, be it large or small, must 
have some person absolutely in charge of 
credits, whose responsibility is that accounts 
shall be opened wisely, administered care- 
fully and collected promptly. It is preferable 
that this person be not a member of the firm, 
and likewise remote from the selling depart- 
ment of the business. 

Therefore the professional credit man is an 
admission that the desire to make sales will 
serve to warp the judgment of any one who 
has the selling interest most largely at heart. 
The best credit man I ever knew was a col- 
lector; and a good one. He trusted every- 
body and collected from them as well. How- 
ever, he was and is the type that makes good. 
The essential item was he not only opened 
the accounts and informed himself about the 
customer, but invariably kept himself in- 
formed. ‘This man’s losses were negligible 
and his value to his house large, because he 
made use of personality in his business rela- 
tions with customers. He was in a very small 
city yet held a large acquaintance and today 
owns the furniture store where he started as 
a collector ten years ago. 

The lack of understanding between credit 
office and sales office may be eliminated and 
that quickly by a little, a very little of the 
spirit “put yourself in my place.” 

If the credit manager tried to thoroughly 
get the salesman’s viewpoint and vice versa, 
what a difference there would be! No one 
desires to sell merchandise that will not be 
paid for; for no one intentionally will give 
anything but his best talents to the work he 
represents; no one is a better judge of char- 
acter and station in life than the really com- 
petent person whose business it is to meet 
hundreds of people daily, to study their 
moods, to battle with them on their own 
ground; to please them. You credit men are 
overlooking one great asset. You have only 
one set of eyes, but about your store you have 
perhaps five hundred more. Why not use 
them? 

The road salesman helps the credit man- 
ager. Are you afraid to detract something 
from your position? Can you not afford to 
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profit by the observations of numerous people 
trained to observe? Will you admit to your- 
self that a little “going to school” would help 
you? 

Now understand, credit men, I am laying 
bare your souls, simply with the same purpose 
that a mother has when she administers chas- 
tisement to her child—because it will do good 
or at least she hopes so. 

The average credit man does not know 
enough about enough things. Thus, he usually 
rises to his position because he has long been an 
employe ; has conquered all the grades; a desk 
here, another there; at last being senior in 
the office when a vacancy occurs; is chosen 
because he knows the firm, its ways, the 
office, etc.; not for his fitness. The average 
credit man has never been very hard up; does 
not know what it feels like to be unable to 
meet a bill when due; therefore can not feel 
for others. 

The money the credit man loses to his 
firm is that which he loses by reason of ac- 
counts getting away from him because the 
collection methods are faulty. You can 
measure the one in fractions of one per cent 
but not the other. The fractions of one per 
cent could be saved by taking the sales per- 
son into your confidence occasionally and con- 
sulting regarding some proposed large order; 
and the other by improving your own method 
of being hard on those who find themselves 
temporarily unable to pay. They must have 
been good once or you would not have them 
on your books. 

Then it is your business to make them 
“good” again; not to drive them away. Be- 
cause one can not pay an amount you trust 
him for, does not give you a license to insult 
him. You say if he can’t pay we don’t want 
him. Not so; he must buy somewhere; why 
not here? The reason you have a position 
is because of those who don’t pay promptly. 
Then try and make yourselves worthy of 
your work. Service is the key-note of mer- 
chandising today. All merchants sell at re- 
tail articles of approximately the same value 
for about the same price. The cost of doing 
business also averages the same. Where the 
advantage? In service. Why the rest rooms; 
comfort rooms, writing rooms, telephones, 
free entertainments of the large retailers? 
Service to attract the people. Then credit 
men, grow with your job; have everyone’s 
good will; if you must stop an account make 
the customer know it is for her own good; 
if you must refuse to open one, contrive to 
get her to buy for cash. 


It can be done. Why do great stores give 
away yearly, thousands of dollars to custom- 
ers in adjustments to which they are not fair- 
ly entitled? The purchase of good will. Then, 
get the salesman’s viewpoint and try to hold 
for him what he is trying to build up; a last- 
ing profitable business acquaintance with his 
customers; and do not unnecessarily jeopar- 
dize it by harsh and unnecessary use of that 
authority which you possess. Look more 
closely to individuality. A woman may be 
in Europe and unable to answer your second 
request. Don’t bring suit until she gets back 
home. 





MINNEAPOLIS RETAIL CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


Regular Meeting 


February 17, 1915. 


President M. J. Solon presided. 


The guests were: Warren M. Horner, 
general agent of the Provident Life and Trust 
company, and Messrs. G. M. Brack, C. O. 
Porter and R. B. Hudepohl, visiting dele- 
gates from the St. Paul association. 

Since we are having a scout party from our 
sister association at our meetings we are learn- 
ing to behave better. We sit up straighter, 
eat with our forks and address the chair when 
speaking. Besides, we are always sure of 
some wise talks, fraternal greetings or good 
stories from our down river brethren. Mr. 
Hudepohl told a good one at the meeting 
about two pawnbrokers. As we fear he has it 
copyrighted, we will let him tell it in the 
April issue. 

The credit chorus is doing finely and adds 
a very agreeable variety to the routine of 
business. O. A. Sabom is the impressario and 
has more trouble than a collie dog in round- 
ing them up at the right time and place. They 
can sing, however, and by the time the con- 
vention meets in Duluth, ought to be in fine 
shape—if Sabom’s energy holds out. 

Gilfillan told in detail how a couple of 
charming young lady crooks did him up on 
some fraudulent purchases and McWane 
analyzed the doings of a bogus check writer. 

The address of the evening was given by 
Mr. Horner, who knows his subject and 
knows how to present it. We are glad to be 
able to present his paper in full in this issue 
as it treats of a matter which is as yet little 
appreciated or understood by the average re- 
tailer. 
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HIT THE BALL 


————,; I were in a game of golf, 
For health, or fun, or fame, 
I I'd play to win; I'd do my best, 
I wouldn’t even stop to jest— 
I'd play to win the game. 








I might, of course, make some poor drive 
And be compelled to stall, 

But I wouldn’t quit—I'd get the lay, 

By sizing up my only play, 

And then I'd “Hit the Ball.” 


All through your life you’re playing golf, 
Or, call it what you may, 

But do you really do your best, 

And make your business do the rest, 

To make life really pay? 


There’s one sure thing you’ve got to do, 
Ii you’d succeed at all; 
You've got to think—you’ve got to plan— 
Or else be classed an “also ran’”’— 
You've got to “Hit the Ball.” 

—R. J. Shoemaker. 


Copyrighted, American Letter Co. 


CO-OPERATION 
By JoHN De WILD 
Advertising manager Minneapolis Dry Goods 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Co-operation, in this day, is a very much 
used and much abused word. 

In its application to modern business it 
means efficient organization—the knitting to- 
gether of the various units—and the concrete 
and much sought after result is a system of the 
highest order, with the least possible waste. 

For a striking example of co-operation and 
organization—turn .to the present crisis in 
Europe. A commanding general grasps a field 
telephone, gives a short, crisp order and within 
a few hours 200,000 soldiers, perhaps, will be 
enroute from one point to another—including 
hospital and commissary supplies. Think of 
it. Moving in almost a day, a body of men 
equal in number to more than half the popu- 
lation of Minneapolis. 

It means that every man has a part to do— 
and does it at the right time. 

Modern retailing demands the same co- 
operation and organization. Greater tact, 
diplomacy and carefulness are needed in the 
retail credit organizations than in any other 
branch of the credit work. And why? 

Because—first of all; retail credit trans- 
actions are generally with the ultimate con- 
sumer—the individual—and for that reason 
the transactions are much greater in number 
to the volume of business than in any other 
line of commercial endeavor. 

Secondly—The coming into contact with 
individuals of various types and dispositions 





requires in each case a particular and careful 
personal analysis—much more so than is the 
case with the jobber, wholesaler or manufac- 
turer. 

A retail establishment is bestowing one of 
the greatest favors it can grant, when it opens 
to its patrons its cases of merchandise, or 
whatever its product or stock may be—and 
says: “Take now, and pay later.” 


Credit is thus made one of the vital arteries 
of trade and upon its proper use depends the 
life of the business. 


And, as always the case when dealing with 
the individual in large numbers, the abuse of 
a privilege is then most likely to occur. There 
are individuals, as we all know, who plan 
deliberately to “slip it over” on the firm; in 
other instances there’s hard luck that prevents 
the prompt payment of an account, and the 
thousand and one other excuses which the 
credit man has to combat. Some of them are 
legitimate—but it is in the sifting of the 
good from the bad that a closely knit organ- 
ization is most essential. 

Co-operation is thus most necessary. 

Every individual in a credit organization 
doing his or her best—all the time to keep 
records up to the minute—counts for efficiency, 
and such work is of inestimable value. Every 
individual doing all that is required, all the 
time, means 100 per cent. efficiency. Careless- 
ness in one place, means carelessness and negli- 
gence in another, and financial loss to some 
one. 

Thousands of dollars are being spent an- 
nually by the various retail firms in advertis- 
ing their products, their service, etc., and yet, 
if the credit department is inefficient, what is 
the result? Dissatisfied customers, loss to the 
firm, and little, if any, business growth. 


With every retail concern the giving of 
credit, if credit is allowed, is as much a part 
of that store’s or firm’s service as efficient 
clerks, prompt delivery and courteous treat- 
ment. And the progressive firms of today see 
to it that this department is given proper sup- 
port. 

In our opinion, the tremendous amount of 
responsibility resting upon the credit men, and 
women, cannot be overestimated. The thou- 
sands of dollars involved annually is proof of 
this. 

From years of department store experience 
I have learned that co-operation is too often a 
one-man proposition. Where there is a multi- 
plicity of details there must be all-around co- 
operation. 
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ELECTRICAL CREDIT SYSTEM VS. 
PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEM 
FOR AUTHORIZATION 
OF CHARGE SALES 
By Mitton J. SoLton 
Credit Manager The Dayton Company, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

The handling of credits under present day 
methods has developed to be quite an interest- 
ing problem and one worthy of consideration. 
The system employed in the Credit Office for 
authorizing charge sales is confronted with 
two distinct functions. On the one hand, for 
the speedy O. K.-ing of charge sales, which 
means service to the customer; on the other 
hand, careful diligence in keeping out the bad 
accounts, which makes for small losses. The 
speedy handling of charge transactions pleases 
the customer; increases the volume of charge 
sales, and tends to produce business for the 
house. If customers are compelled to wait any 
length of time for approval of sales checks they 
invariably become irritable, peevish and even 
unfriendly toward the house. It is a business 
loser to detain the average customer. He de- 
sires prompt service. 

Speed is a risk, however, and is not as safe as 
careful, deliberate handling of credits. Here 
we have the two problems—to speed up for the 
sake of the customer, and to be careful and 
conscientious in behalf of our profit and loss 
columns. 

In the case of the electrical system speed 
is made the principal objective. It is estimated 
that one operator can handle as many as 4000 
charge sales in an afternoon. This would seem 
unbelievable, but when we consider that the 
mechanical operation takes but a second then 
we have some conception of the high speed 
possible to be obtained. When a signal is 
flashed from one of the departments to the 
operator at the Credit Office, her sole idea and 
purpose is to answer and O. K. the charge as 
quickly as possible; thereby permitting her to 
take up the next. On a busy day the switch- 
board can easily become congested and, in 
order to handle the business, the operators are 
put to the test for speed. Similar sounding 
names and addresses are likely to be confused, 
which may result in costly errors. When busi- 
ness is normal and names are distinctly and 
accurately given to the operator, little or no 
trouble is experienced from this cause. 

With the pneumatic tube or carrier system 
considerable delay is caused by extra handling 
of sales checks; in most cases it is not possible 
to have the system arranged so that the clerk 


or inspector can send the charge direct to the 
Credit Office. It is therefore necessary to send 
it through a cash carrier to the central desk; 
from which it is sent by the pneumatic tube 
to the Credit Office. When it is received at 
the Credit Office it has already been in transit 
quite some time. ‘The sales check must then 
be removed from the carrier and O. K.’d by 
the authorizer; this being done with his per- 
sonal O. K. stamp, and after referring to the 
index or the ledger if necessary. Although the 
process requires time, one can readily see the 
advantage in having the sales check in the 
hands of the authorizer for comparison with 
the charge index. Any irregular features are 
immediately noted, and there should be no pos- 
sibility of accepting flukes or bad accounts 
under this arrangement. 

Having had several years’ experience with 
both systems it is my opinion that more than 
twice the number of authorizers are required 
with the tube system than would be the case 
with the electrical apparatus. All things con- 
sidered, we can readily see that each system has 
its advantages and faults. It is the writer’s 
opinion, however, that the advantages of the 


_electrical system greatly outweigh its faults as 


we are all beginning to learn that the customer 
is the boss; he pays our salaries and makes our 
business possible. “Good service is king.” 





BUSINESS IS BAD 

“How’s work, Casey?” 
“Rotten. I’ve been tryin’ to get me wife 
a job for three weeks, an’ can’t do it. I'll 


starve soon.” 





MINNEAPOLIS—“THE CITY OF 
OPPORTUNITY” 
By C. J. ALLEN 
Credit Manager, Young, Quintan Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

In the last issue of the Credit World it was 
my privilege and pleasure to read Mr. Mce- 
Carthy’s very interesting foreword for our sis- 
ter convention city at the head of the lakes 
and, while doing so, the question arose in my 
mind as to whether or not we Minneapolitans 
were sufficiently alive to the numerous advan- 
tages accruing to us as residents ef this,—the 
“Queen City of the Northwest.” 

Those of us who have had the means where- 
with to gratify our taste for travel to some 
extent, have, practically without any excep- 
tion, returned home full of enthusiasm for 
our own city and with some realization of 
how wonderfully nature has endowed us with 
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all those essentials which make for right liv- 
ing. 

That “Minneapolis has made good” is an 
acknowledged fact throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, and it is just as cer- 
tain that she will continue to do so. Com- 
mercially she has no rival in the flour milling 
industry, in lumber manufacturing, as a pri- 
mary wheat market, as a distributing point 
and feeder for the whole northwest, and lastly, 
but not the least by any means, the establish- 
ment here of the Reserve Bank ranks her 
amongst the great financial centres of the 
country. 

The completion of the beautiful new Art 
Museum marks another great stride in the 
city’s history of arts and letters and will for- 
ever stand as a monument to the generosity 
and public-spiritedness of her citizens. 

It is neither my intention nor desire to en- 
croach upon the duties of our publicity bureaus 
in advertising Minneapolis, but I do wish to 
bring home most forcibly to the minds of my 
readers the advantages and opportunities of 
their citizenship. 

Go where you may you will probably never 
find another city inclosing within its corporate 
limits no less than five natural lakes, two of 
them, at least, measuring more than a mile 
across. What should this mean to those of 
us whose employment is sedentary ? 

Man was intended by nature to be an out- 
door animal and in just the measure that we 
return to nature will we find health and hap- 
piness. The regrettable tendency of our age, 
especially in our larger cities, is to conges- 
tion in the downtown residence districts, and 
our own city, I am sorry to say, proves no ex- 
ception to this@rule. I wish to appeal to 
those of you who, like myself, are just 
ordinary salary men and not in the “automo- 
bile class,” to get away from the crowded dis- 
trict, for the sake of both yourselves and fam- 
ilies, as only by so doing can you bring out the 
best that lies within you. 

To the autoist the many miles of lake and 
river boulevard drive, which our park system 
affords, is particularly attractive, but we do 
not need to envy them, as we have at our 
service the very finest rapid transit system in 
the country, perhaps in the world. 

A scant half hour of your time and the 
expenditure of a nickel will suffice to bring 
you from the centre of the business district to 
Lake Harriet, five miles distant and over a 
route that is scenic practically all of the way. 
Take the ride with me, as I have taken it 


thousands of times, supposing it to be a hot, 
stifling afternoon in July or August. You 
have just left your office, where the dust and 
almost scorching heat have been drifting in 
from the city pavements, making life miser- 
able for you all day. We will take the car 
at Sixth street and Hennepin avenue, and as 
we top Lowry hill you will note the first 
change in the quality or “feel” of the atmos- 
phere. As you round the corner of Irving 
avenue and Thirty-first street and get your 
first good view of Lake Calhoun, you will be- 
gin to think that life is really worth living 
after all, and as you enter the glade at Lake- 
wood, with its never-failing, refreshing cool- 
ness, you will thank your lucky stars that you 
passed up your hot, stuffy flat on Fourteenth 
street and accepted my invitation. 

A few moments more and we arrive at the 
Lake Harriet pavilion and, instead of going 
to the next stop and my home, we alight and 
meet my wife and daughter, who have come 
in the canoe, which either can handle nearly 
as well as I can myself. You are introduced 
to possibly your first ride in a canoe and we 
are off to find a good cool spot on the lake 
where we can picnic. It has been our experi- 
ence, strange as it may seem, that no matter 
how still and sultry it may appear to be on 
shore, we have never failed to find a breeze 
somewhere on the lake, and this evening proves 
the truth of the statement. A few sleight of 
hand movements and we are seated two and 
two, facing each other across the collapsible 
table laid over the middle thwart of the canoe 
and, if you do not enjoy the picnic lunch that 
is served up to you, it is because you are a 
hopeless dyspeptic. 

After clearing away the remains of the 
luncheon, you are advised to make yourself 
comfortable on the cushions with which the 
canoe is filled, while your humble servant pro- 
ceeds to paddle you around the lake, a trip 
of about three miles. As we near the end 
of the trip the Park Band begins its program, 
which we proceed to enjoy until after ten 
o'clock and we let you off at the pavilion for 
your homeward trip with the hope that you 
have seen the error of your ways and will 
broach the subject of moving out into our 
neighborhood just as soon as “your wife re- 
turns from the country.” 


A six years’ residence at the lake has proven 
of incalculable value to myself and family, and 
this experience is doubtless equally true with 
those residing at the other lakes in the city. 
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Rents are no higher at the lake than they 
are closer in, in fact not as high as in the 
middle residence district, and the conveniences 
are the same. 

In the summer we may indulge in nearly 
every form of outdoor exercise and amuse- 
ments, such as canoeing, tennis, bathing, band 
concerts, etc., while in the winter the Park 
Board maintains a skating rink, with its neces- 
sary adjunct,—the warming house, and there 
is unlimited opportunity for ice-boating, coast- 
ing, etc. 

When vacation time comes and one is de- 
sirous of keeping the expense down to the min- 
imum, at the same time affording an outing 
for the whole family, one has only to board 
an electric for a half hour ride to Lake Min- 
netonka, now a game reserve, where excellent 
board can be had, where the fishing is fine, 
and you are far enough away from the office 
to feel comfortable. 

Doubtless many of my readers are planning 
on taking the trip to the convention at Duluth 
in August, and I would urge upon them by 
all means to include Minneapolis in their itin- 
erary. We have a live wire association of 
retail credit men and women and can assure 
our visitors of a most cordial and enthusiastic 
welcome. 





OFT-TRAVELED 
Willie—Paw, why is the way of the trans- 
gressor hard? 
Paw—Because so many people have tramped 
on it, my son.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Reporter—“To what do you attribute your 
great age?” 

Oldest Inhabitant—“I ain’t sure yet, sir. 
Two or three patent medicine companies are 


dickering with me.” 





MY LADY’S FIRST TROUT 
By LaTHAN A. CRANDALL 
Minister Trinity Baptist Church, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

We were spending our vacation among Le 
Cheneaux islands, rowing, sailing and fishing, 
with special interest in the last named pur- 
suit. Before going to the resort we had glee- 
fully swallowed glowing tales of the moskal- 
longe that frequented this “neck of woods.” 
According to the “folders” this noble fish might 
be had for the asking, at any time of the day 
or night. After reading some of these master- 
pieces of imaginative literature, we would not 
have been surprised to see an army of moskal- 


longe marching from the lake shore to the 
hotel, and with tearful eyes, pleading to be 
caught. The cold facts were that during the 
whole summer but one moskallonge was 
caught, and it was stated that this one had an 
affidavit in his pocket certifying that he was 
subject to atacks of “circular insanity.” 

Now there are those whose cup of bliss is 
filled to the slopping over point when they can 
catch unlimited quantities of perch. In others 
the piscatorial mania takes the form of pickerel- 
chasing. As between the two forms of alleged 
sport, give me the former. No self-respecting 
fisherman will fool away his time in the pur- 
suit of a fish which consists mainly of teeth 
and an offensive odor. So the male members 
of the family turned in disgust from the lake 
to certain trout streams which emptied into 
the waters of the Huron. 

As our readers know, the trout is not keen 
about forming the acquaintance of members 
of the human family. He has a deep-seated 
conviction that he was “born to blush unseen.” 
The more he is sought the more retiring he be- 
comes. The trout streams on the south shore 
of the Michigan peninsula have well-worn 
trails along their banks made by innumerable 
fishermen, and the trout were especially sus- 
picious of the human form divine. The man 
of the family, by arduous toil, managed to cap- 
ture a half-dozen or so in the course of a four- 
teen-hour day. This aroused the sporting in- 
stincts of “My Lady,” and she announced 
with a positiveness which made argument a 
work of supererogation, that she was going 
trout fishing. The stream was small, the 
shores were bushy, and the humble angle-worm 
must take the place of the more aristocratic 
fly. At a spot where a break in the bushes 
gave a chance at a little open water, she cau- 
tiously dropped her lure upon the running 
water. Quicker than thought came a tug, and 
some five minutes later the fair fisherwoman 
retrieved her bait, and wondered that there 
was no fish upon .the hook. After repeated 
experiences of this kind, accompanied by 
lengthy and detailed instructions from her male 
companion, “My Lady” finally absorbed the 
idea that the trout would not wait; that she 
must “strike” on the instant when she felt a 
“bite.” Then came a long intermission during 
which the trout refused to respond to her in- 
vitations. At last, just where the stream 
made a sharp turn, came the longed-for tug on 
the line. “My Lady” gave a jerk that would 
have lifted a saw-log, caught her heels in a 
root that was just back of her, and fell grace- 
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fully but surely into a bed of berry-bushes some 
three feet below. From her secure retreat she 
looked anxiously up and around, and then cried 
joyfully, “I got him.” At first her escort was 
puzzled; but a careful search revealed a strug- 
gling trout some thirty feet from the ground 
in the branches of a tree where the line had 


caught. Glory enough for one day. “My 
Lady” had “got him.” He was almost three 
inches long. 





VALUE OF TRADE EXPOSITIONS 
By Roy B. SimninG 
Secretary Minneapolis Auto Trade Association 

It’s a long way to Donnybrook Fair, even 
farther, at least as times goes, than to Tip- 
perary along that musical mythical highway 
the Irish and British soldier lads like to sing 
about. But we must go back at least that 
distance to find the original object of holding 
a fair, which in these modern times we are 
wont to designate by the more dignified term 
of exposition. The old Donnybrook fair, orig- 
inated by King John, and continued until 
1855, was notorious for its riotous outbreaks, 
but primarily it was an institution which af- 
forded the Irish people an opportunity to bring 
their pigs and cabbages to market. 

Bringing the pigs and cabbages to market is 
still the motive that has survived unbroken 
through the evolution of the primitive fair 
down to the present day exposition, which, 
though the swine and broken noses are absent, 
is one of the greatest institutions in America 
today, as a medium through which wares are 
brought to the attention of the buyer. 

This has been no more thoroughly demon- 
strated than here in Minneapolis, where ex- 
positions have been developed to a high degree 
of perfection. No matter whether one has 
groceries or automobiles to sell, it is necessary 
to give them proper presentation to the buying 
public, and merchants and dealers in all sorts 
of merchandise here seem to be unanimously 
of the opinion that the public exposition is at 
least one of the most practical methods of 
doing this. Of course, printer’s ink judicious- 
ly and persistently used is a perfect method, 
but it goes hand in hand with the exposition. 

Take, for example, our recent Annual Au- 
tomobile Show, which is the largest and most 
important in the United States outside of the 
strictly National Shows of New York and 
Chicago. Visitors came here from all parts 
of the northwest, even coming from as far 
away as Washington and Oregon from the 
west and from far up into Canada from the 


north, to join the throngs of townspeople, and 
they did not come to look idly upon a specta- 
cle because it was pleasing to the eye, ‘but 
they actually came to make purchases, as is 
clearly shown by the fact that the actual sales 
made at this show far exceeded even the wild- 
est hopes of the management, more automo- 
biles being sold at the 1915 show than at any 
two of the seven previous shows, with the sales 
of accessories running almost as high. The 
show was held at the National Guard Armory 
January 30th to February 7th, and while this 
building allows 70,000 square feet of available 
exhibit space, the management was obliged to 
turn away firms desiring to exhibit for the rea- 
son that all possible space had been sold. The 
122 exhibits at this show, with their valua- 
tion of two and one-half millions of dollars, 
were divided as follows: There were 115 
gasoline pleasure cars, 9 electric pleasure cars, 
2 cyclecars, 14 motorcycles, 3 tri-cars, 2 light 
delivery packet cars, 15 heavy trucks, and 3 
gas tractors on exhibition, making a total of 
163 cars exhibited and also 92 exhibits of ac- 
cessories and automobile supplies. The esti- 
mated attendance for the seven days was 
slightly over 200,000 people. The show is 
held under the auspices of the Minneapolis 
Automobile Trade Association. 


Twice each year the Minneapolis retail mer- 
chants conduct a style show, the purpose of 
which is the exhibition of the latest fashions 
in wearing apparel, and it has proven so suc- 
cessful that there is no indication that it will 
ever be discontinued. Lost motion and waste of 
time are absolutely eliminated by this method 
of exposition, whether it be of wearing ap- 
parel, foodstuffs or other merchandise. Buyers 
know that by this centralization and exploita- 
tion of wares they can select more advisedly 
and from a greater variety of goods, make 
closer and more intelligent comparisons, effect 
economies and keep abreast of the latest ideas 
and developments, and it enables the merchant 
to get in personal touch with prospective 
buyers, and in meeting them face to face, gives 
him the opportunity of showing and talking 
his wares in a more advantageous manner than 
is possible to be gotten by other methods of 
advertising. 


Minneapolis, at least, is convinced that the 


exposition pays handsomely as an advertising 
and sales medium. 





“Snap judgment is the flash in the brain 
pan of the thoughtless.” 
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PARADOXICAL 
By Feiix A. Grsian 

Credit Manager for M. L. Rothschild & Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The credit man who refuses every slow pay 
may make a fine showing on his ledgers but 
he does not serve the best interests of his 
firm. The credit man should separate the 
safe slow pay from the one whose income 
is so far behind his bills that sickness or un- 
employment will put him on the P. and L. 
account. 

The credit man can bring in many thousand 
dollars’ worth of trade by catering to the right 
kind of slow pay, and if he has the right kind 
of collection department he will not even in- 
crease the risk of loss. 


You will do better work if you do not 
work too hard. The credit manager should 
be more a thinker and less a laborer. 


You may deliberately raise the quota of 
your annual losses by admitting certain risks. 
But before you do that you should do some 
figuring along the lines of the statistician 
of an insurance company. Suppose your an- 
nual losses overage $500 on $100,000 of 
charge business, or one-half per cent, and from 
observing local conditions you come to the 
conclusion that you could double your busi- 
ness in the course of a few years by opening 
accounts where your risk instead of 1 to 200 
might be 2 to 100. This would raise your 
losses to 144 per cent on the total. But this 2 
per cent on the new business would be called a 
good investment by your advertising manager. 
Therefore lift your nose from the grindstone 
and imitate your publicity man. “Get the 
habit.” 

Make your principal think along these lines. 
He will see that your losses are not all a 
loss. Show him all the accounts which you 
would not have taken if you had refused that 
particular class of risk. 

Of course this talk is meant only for the 
man with the A-1 collection department. You 
double and quadruple your risk if you do not 
let a certain class of trade know that you 
know that he is past due and that you are not 
afraid to let him know. 





COMPANIONS IN MISERY 
First Joke: Haven’t I seen you before? 
Second Joke: Yes; I met you one day at 
the bottom of the first inside page. 
“Um. We've both had a rapid rise in 


Life.” —“ Life.” 









LITTLE SERMONS ON BUSINESS 
SUBJECTS 
Text: “Even the devil admires the man who 
never shirks his work.” —A non. 

I remember some years ago to have been in 
the office of a very well known business man in 
Chicago, who, while he had the reputation of 
being very shrewd and very successful, also 
had the reputation of having very little love or 
sympathy for anybody. 

At the time I came in, he was telling a cer- 
tain party the qualities in a man or woman 
that he disliked. I remember that he said 
something like the following: 

“There are two kinds of people whom [| 
hate and whom every successful business man 
hates. The first of these is the man or woman 
who is late getting to work. The second of 
these is the man or woman who quits the job 
before the work is entirely finished. 

“These two classes of people never get any- 
where ; never make anything for themselves or 
for anybody else. These two qualities are the 
most despicable that anyone can have in busi- 
ness.” 

The party to whom this business man was 
talking said in reply: “I know these are the 
kind of people that you hate, and I think, as 
you say, that every business man hates them, 
but is there not somewhere, some kind of a 
person that you like and that you are willing 
to say you admire, and feel an inclination to 
help?” 

I was surprised at the eagerness and the 
enthusiasm with which this crabbed old man 
almost jumped from his chair and exclaimed: 

“Sure there is! The kind of a man that I 
love and would do almost anything for, is the 
man that gets the work entrusted to him done 
somehow or other. If he can’t find some- 
body else whom he can get to do it, he pitches 
in and does it himself. There are a dozen men 
like that working in my plant, and everyone 
of them is getting twice the money that an 
ordinary man in the same position would get 
from me.” 

The kind of man or woman in this world 
who wins success, and who has the admira- 
tion of the people that they are working for, 
that they are working with and that have 
any dealings with them, are the ones who are 
earnest, careful and persistent in getting the 

work entrusted to their care done in the very 
best possible manner. 

These are the kind of people that in their 
willingness not to shirk, forget themselves 
and think more of the success of their work 
than they do of their personal pleasure. 

Cuar-es F. Jones. 
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WOMAN’S VALUE IN THE CREDIT 
DEPARTMENT 
By Minnie Lee BEAL, 
Credit Manager E. E. Atkinson & Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Curiosity originated with Eve in the Gar- 
den of Eden. Lot’s wife forfeited her life in 
gratifying her curiosity, and since that time 
women have been recognized as “the salt of 
the earth.” Why not use in a practical way 
our first endowment? 

The Dailies afford one of the many oppor- 
tunities for the entire credit department. The 
O. K. girl notes that the Gadabouts have gone 
to Honolulu for the winter, and wonders if 
the charge she “passed on” during the day 
was a fraudulent purchase. 

The Biller observes that Mrs. Oversight 
will be at the Huntington during March, and 
she gets her statement all right. 

The Collection manageress notes that Mrs. 
Intermittent “receives today,” and she will 
send the collector tomorrow to make her in- 
formal call, as there must be plenty of ready 
money (?). 

The Cashier is warned that the bogus check 
worker is still trying to turn an honest penny. 

What woman would miss the “Hatch Catch 
and Dispatch” column, “Cradle, Altar and 
Grave”? 

Detail is not such an irksome task to wo- 
man. Ruth, of Bible history, was a gleaner. 
And how often we find the little gleanings of 
a personal nature, that have been recorded, are 
of greater importance than the big informa- 
tion, when it comes to locating Mr. Fade- 
away. 

Tact and intuition, those two great essen- 
tials to the Credit Department, are closely 
allied, and we can think of few vocations that 
require their use more constantly. 

Recall the story of Miriam, the little sister 
of Moses, who faithfully watched the ark ot 
bullrushes until its discovery by the daughter 
of the cruel King Pharaoh. Miriam stood by, 
watched the Princess look upon the child and 
smile, and then heard her say, “I’ll adopt the 
Hebrew child.” Not until she heard the cry 
of the child did the tactful maiden approach 
and say, “Shall I go and call to thee a nurse 
of the Hebrew women, that she may nurse the 
child?” A tactless girl would have said, “I am 
his sister, and the nurse I will bring is his 
mother.” 

Tact, to give its best service, should always 
be accompanied by the silent partner, Intuition, 
which will insure the right word at the right 
time. 


Queen Esther’s tact and intuition saved 
from destruction the Jews throughout Persia. 
For days Queen Esther had not seen the 
King, and, according to custom, dare not go 
unbidden into his presence. The news had 
reached her that her people, the Jews, were 
to be put to death. She fasted for three days, 
adding pensiveness to her beauty, put on her 
royal robes and went before the King, and 
found favor in his sight. 


He said, “What wilt thou, Queen Esther, 
and what is thy request? It shall be given 
thee to the half of the kingdom.” The King 
readily complied with her request to attend a 
banquet given in his honor, and later, at the 
banquet, again asked, “What is thy petition? 
It shall be granted thee.” And at this, the 
opportune time, the Queen answered, “If I 
have found favor in thy sight, O King, let my 
life be given me at my petition, and my people 
at my request.” Thus her people were saved 
and favored by the King. 

Intuition is to woman what instinct is to 
the lower animals—the power to discern or 
apprehend—woman’s gift for her protection. 
It has been developed in her domestic affec- 
tions, having spent her life in anticipating each 
passing mood of her husband and children. 

It has been frequently said that great men 
owe their greatness to their mothers, and his- 
tory records that men of genius are the sons 
of women in whom the intuitive qualities were 
highly developed. Shakespeare is said to have 
known the world by intuition—to have looked 
through nature at one glance. 

Intuition, as applied in the “credit office,” 
is the something that tells us what to seek 
out. It is the gift to see through the eye and 
detect weakness, strength, honesty or dishon- 
esty—the ability in a moment to know the 
truth. 

Intuition is of the same value to the Credit 
Department that algebra is to the mathema- 
tician—it enables one to find the unknown 
quantity. 

Man usually knows intuition as a “hunch.” 
Once on a time there was a man with a true 
“hunch.” His name was Christopher Colum- 
bus. He had a “hunch” that the world was 
round, but could find no one to back him with 
money, not even King Ferdinand. But Isa- 
bella (with woman’s intuition) backed his 
“hunch,” even to the extent of sacrificing her 
jewels. His “hunch” and her intuition led to 
the shores of America and put us in the 


“Credit World.” 
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PERVERSION OF THE BANKRUPTCY 
LAW 
By Cuas. R. LANE, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The present bankruptcy law, when passed, 
had as one of its main objects the provision 
of a method whereby an honest insolvent 
dealer, provided his record was clear, could, 
upon surrendering all his assets, be relieved of 
the weight of an interest-bearing indebtedness 
and be given an opportunity to start afresh. 
This was and is a wise and humane law, and 
has been so proven by the large number of 
firms who have at some time in their business 
experience been obliged to go into bankruptcy 
or to make a compromised settlement with 
their creditors, and have afterwards made 
good. It is a fact, however, that at the pres- 
ent time, in a large number of cases, the law 
has been misused and diverted from its original 
purpose and has been used as a sort of “Keeley 
Cure” for the careless, extravagant or dishon- 
est employee or professional man, whereby he 
can wipe out indebtedness which, through his 
carelessness or criminality, has become op- 
pressively large. 

Writer has made a somewhat minute analy- 
sis of cases listed in the Minneapolis bank- 
ruptcy court during a period of ten months. 
There have been 139 cases which have been 
tabulated. These have been divided into three 
classes: First, salesmen, clerks, office men and 
housewives. Second, laborers, mechanics and 
railroad men. Third, merchants, firms and 
corporations. ‘This classification is, of course, 
not absolutely correct; as, for instance, a man 
who at the time of his bankruptcy may give 
his occupation as a salesman may have incurred 
his indebtedness while in the mercantile busi- 
ness, and on the other hand, a salesman, clerk 
or mechanic may have failed as a merchant 
when his indebtedness had been, to some ex- 
tent, incurred previous to his entering into 
mercantile business. 

We find that of the whole number listed, 
27 per cent are classified under the first head- 
ing, salesmen, etc.; 33 per cent under the sec- 
ond heading as laborers, etc., leaving only 40 
per cent of merchants, etc., for whose benefit, 
as we understand it, the law was originally 
framed. It seems this showing of 60 per cent 
individual bankruptcy as against 40 per cent 
of mercantile bankruptcy is strong evidence 
that the law, or the administration thereof, has 
not fulfilled its purpose, and has become a 
means of giving undeserved relief to the reck- 
less, extravagant and dishonest wage-earner. 

A further analysis of the amount of indebt- 


edness shows that in the first class, “salesmen, 
etc.,” 14 per cent took advantage of the bank- 
ruptcy law with liabilities of less than $500, 
24 per cent with liabilities of from $500 to 
$1000, 19 per cent with liabilities of $1000 to 
$2000, and 43 per cent with liabilities of over 
$2000. In class two, “mechanics, etc.,” 24 per 
cent filed with less than $500 liabilities, 28 
per cent with $500 to $1000, 30 per cent with 
liabilities of from $1000 to $2000, and 18 per 
cent over $2000. Or, to group the first two 
subdivisions of liabilities, we find that of the 
salesmen 38 per cent had liabilities of less than 
$1000. Of the laborers 52 per cent had less 
than $1000 liabilities. Or, combining these 
two classes, we find that 27 per cent of all the 
cases considered were of salesmen or laborers 
whose liabilities were less than $1000. It 
would, therefore, seem that the credit-giver 
was being unnecessarily discriminated against 
in the working out of the bankruptcy law 
when over a quarter of all the cases brought 
before the court were for wage-earners who 
could not scrape up liabilities exceeding $1000, 
and in some cases running as low as $300. 
While this action may have been justified by 
circumstances in certain individual cases, it 
does not seem reasonable to believe that with 
an honest purpose and a determined effort 
toward economy a very large proportion of 
these cases could not have worked out their 
debts and have retained their good name and 
self-respect. 

Bear in mind that this analysis is from rec- 
ords of the most favored locality, from a busi- 
ness standpoint, in the United States. Business 
has not been bad, employment has been reason- 
ably abundant, and we must conclude that the 
law is either so faulty in its construction, or its 
administration so perverted, that in effect it 
offers a premium to dishonesty, extravagance 
and carelessness. We have no figures to show 
the amount of dividends realized in bankruptcy 
cases, but anyone having had experience as 
credit man or collector knows that the amount 
of these are so small as to be negligible. 
Writer believes that repeal of the present 
bankruptcy law would be advisable, especially 
for the local retail credit dealer. With our 
present satisfactory garnishment law and the 
state laws regarding insolvency, it is believed 
that better results will be obtained than are 
now enjoyed. Theoretically and for the coun- 
try at large, a national bankruptcy law is no 
doubt advisable, but it should be differently 
constituted from the law now in force. 

Let us agitate and co-operate and keep on 
doing so until we get results. 
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ADVERTISING CONSCIENCE 

[The Retail Credit Association, Minneap- 
olis Retailers’ Association and the Vigilance 
Committee of the Minneapolis Advertising 
Forum work in close affiliation. The follow- 
ing article descriptive of the work of the Vig- 
ilance Committee was written by H. J. Ken- 
NER, its tireless and resourceful secretary.— 
Editor. | 

Minneapolis has developed an advertising 
conscience. Advertisers are sensible, as never 
before, to the harmful effects of the mislead- 
ing statement. Through the medium of the 
Bureau of Fair Competition, conducted by 
the Vigilance Committee of the Minneapolis 
Advertising Forum, advertisers are working 
unitedly to slay Disbelief, the bogy of adver- 
tising. 

When this Bureau was but three months 
old its plan and work won the Baltimore 
Truth Trophy at Toronto, for the Forum. 
After ten months its record of concrete results 
has won the complete confidence of the Min- 
neapolis business public. It is recognized as 
a strong educational and preventive force, 
rendering a constructive service of distinct 
value to merchandising. 

Last March fifty-two retailers and national 
advertisers of Minneapolis subscribed sufh- 
cient funds to employ a secretary and operate 
the Bureau in a business-like manner. In 
some respects the service resembles that of a 
credit rating agency. Blanks are furnished 
subscribers by means of which they make re- 
quests for investigations. ‘The identity of the 
subscriber making the request is known only 
to the Bureau. Written reports are furnished 
all subscribers of the evidence gathered by the 
secretary and of action taken by the Bureau. 

In November, 1914, more requests were re- 
ceived by the Bureau than in any previous 
month. ‘This means that advertisers are more 
keenly than ever alert to the presence of the 
questionable statement, and that doubts which 
might otherwise never be dispelled or justified 
are settled in thorough fashion by Bureau in- 
vestigation. Requests are more numerous for 
investigations of statements which violate the 
prevailing “Standards of Practice” than for 
violation of the State Advertising Law, which 
went into effect in March, 1913. All of which 
indicates the existence of a sensitive advertis- 
ing conscience in Minneapolis. 

Distrust of competitors has been allayed by 
the Bureau’s operations, and at present com- 
plaints are based more on a knowledge of the 
facts in the case than on unfounded suspicion 
springing from trade jealousies. This is shown 


by the fact that in November only 25 per cent 
of the advertisers investigated were found to 
be absolutely correct in their statements, 
whereas during the first few months of the 
Bureau’s activities 65 per cent of the advertis- 
ers investigated were unjustly suspected. 

The Bureau is more to be respected than 
feared. It has eschewed police practice and 
pinned its faith to tactful suggestion and frank 
appeal for co-operation. Educational methods 
that will show advertisers the tolly of their 
own misstatements and lead them to accept 
higher ethics of advertising are used. Some 
merchants feel that they are “forced” into mis- 
statements by the exaggerations of their com- 
petitors. An epidemic of objectionable adver- 
tising in one neighborhood has been checked by 
“cleaning up” the advertising of the chief of- 
fender. 

Recently the Bureau wrote a New England 
manufacturer, whose retail store in Minne- 
apolis displayed objectionable advertising 
statements, as follows: “We trust that you 
will join with the merchants of this city in 
their concerted movement to eliminate from 
their announcements any statement which 
might be misunderstood by the public and 
which is not the whole, plain and simple 
truth.” The manufacturer at once instructed 
his local manager to change the statements on 
the sign. 

One prominent retailer has declared the 
service worth the $300 it cost him a year in 
checking up his own buyers. “I have a double 
check on my buyers,” he affirms, “many of 
whom sometimes allow their zeal for the 
house to overcome their regard for truth.” 

The Bureau acts promptly and effectively 
against advertisers who persist in misstate- 
ments after being warned, or who practice 
willful misrepresentation. A clothing mer- 
chant refused to change statements displayed 
on huge signs over the front of his store to 
which the Bureau objected. He was arrested 
on the charge of fraudulently advertising cot- 
ton shirts as “$1.00 wool shirts, cut to 59 
cents.” The Bureau paid 59 cents for one of 
these shirts and tested it. The advertiser 
pleaded guilty and was fined $15. Another 
clothier, alleged to be fraudulently advertising 
special sale reductions, left the city hurriedly 
when he heard that a warrant was out for his 
arrest. 

It took merely the revelation of facts gath- 
ered in an investigation to induce a large mail- 
order house to reissue its catalogue. A tele- 
graph school dismantled 2000 copies of its 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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We first present to you the great elocution- 
ist, Mr. M. J. Solon, the president of the as- 
sociation, whose gentlemanly appearance is only 
second to his witty remarks. The man that is 
making an earnest effort to have Minneapolis 
at the head of the column in all things per- 
taining to the retailers credit methods. 


S.L.GILFILLAN 


EX-PRES. OF THE 

NAT'L. ASSN. ONLY : 
HITS THE HIGH SPoTS Ae 
IN MPLS, SINCE HE 

GOT HIS NEW 
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He is well seconded by that lively (look 


at him floating), secretary, Mr. Chas. R. 
Lane, one whose energetic efforts are speaking 
for themselves at present, but will talk a lot 
more at the convention. 


NO THIS 1S 
NOT AN EX-PRES. \'\\ 


OF THE U.S.ON 4) /)\" 
THE WING-ITIS | 


SECy. 
C.R. LANE 
TRAVELING AT HIS” 
ORDINARY GAIT 


Then we have the genial Mr. S. L. Gil- 
fillan, lately of great fame as the enricher of 
a certain Ford, or some other automobile 
manufacturer. He it was that started the as- 
sociation which is stirring up the present gen- 
eration of credit men. Others are now help- 
ing him, but he is still a hard worker in the 
cause. 


“RICHMOND’S BRAND OF GINGER IS ¢ 





M” MINNEAPOLIS BUNCH 


VICE-PRES. 
C.R.CHANEY 
OF THE MPLS, ASSN. 

TAKES A 
SHOT AT 
HIMSELF 


Now, what do you think of the fellow that 
draws a picture of himself. A sorry spectacle 
without eyes. If the shade was removed you 
would perceive one of the squarest sets of 
optics which it was ever your privilege to gaze 
upon. Those of you that will be fortunate 
enough to go to the convention will have this 
opportunity. 


C.P. BARNUM 
CHAIRMAN OF THE 
BORRD OF 


BY ALL THE LITTLE 
FELLOWS IN MPLS. 


Then she. The only one of the species 
whose energy is disported in this issue. You 
should all read it. It will make some of you 
that think you are busy change your mind 
when you find out that this good little credit 
girl (one of the twenty-six like species now 
members of the association), is the treasurer 
of the Minneapolis association. Besides her 
duties in this connection she has an excellent 
position with a concern that appreciates the 
conscientious employee, such as Miss M. L. 
Beal has proven to be. Doff your hats to her, 
you that are so busy. 


ANOTHER ‘CASE WHERE 
THE WOMAN 


MeRE 


Ke HOLDS THE 
1 POCKETBOOK 


M.L.BEAL 


TREAS. OF 
THE MPLS, 
ASSN. 


Do you notice the chairman of the Board of 
Council? See the little fellows dodging him. 
Not because they fear him, but because he, has 
them all going when it comes to getting every- 
body to hustling. C. P. Barnum sure does do 
things. It was greatly through his efforts that 
the association has been booming, and the in- 
teresting work will be continued, even with 
greater enthusiasm, if he has his way. 


\T DOPE.” Recommended by Minneapolis 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
catalogue and reprinted a dozen pages at the 
Bureau’s behest. Another school is issuing a 
new catalogue and discarding its old one, due 
to moral suasion exercised by the Bureau. 

Advertisers are fully aware of the merman- 
dising meaning of this service, and desire that 
its significance be impressed upon the minds 
of their customers. They know that adver- 
tising hampered by shackles of suspicion must 
be set free by Truth. ‘We Believe in Honest 
Advertising” is the title of a little message on 
slips enclosed with parcels and monthly state- 
ments sent to customers by many stores. Dis- 
played in the show windows of subscribers to 
the Bureau is the beautiful Baltimore Truth 
Trophy, a_ rich-looking silver globe with 
“Truth” gold-lettered upon it. 

In addition to publicity donated by the daily 
newspapers, it is planned to reach the women 
of the city—the real patrons of advertising— 
by advertising lectures. The secretary of the 
Bureau will appear before many of the wo- 
men’s clubs and narrate the story of the new 
advertising conscience that is making Truth 
paramount in Minneapolis advertising. 





GETTING THE OFFICE WORK 
DONE 


Extracts from a Paper by Harotp DUDLEY 
GREELEY, C. P. A., Published in the Jour- 
nal of Accountancy, November, 1914. 

In every discussion of efficiency problems we 
find the word “science” and we frequently 
hear reference to the “science of office man- 
agement.” Now if office management means 
getting the office work done, it means essen- 
tially the doing of things, the use of certain 
rules to accomplish certain ends. This being 
so, getting the office work done is art, not 
science ; for science, far from being an active 
power or a use of rules, is merely knowledge, 
accumulated, orderly knowledge, or as the dic- 
tionary tells us, “all the present knowledge 
of a subject, co-ordinated and systematically 
arranged as the result of critical investiga- 
tion of truth for the sake of knowledge.” In 
our problem, then, of getting the office work 
done science provides the principles and know]l- 
edge which must be applied in the solution, 
but the solution itself becomes an art. 

There are four sciences germane to the art 
of getting the office work done. They are 
the science of organization which informs us 
about human factors and how they should be 
related; the science of physical equipment, 
which gives us standards for the housing of 
the human factors and the supplying of ade- 


quate office tools; the science of employee se- 
lection, which provides tests by which we may 
determine eligibility; and the science of psy- 
chology, which shows us the general mental 
elements and procedures of the human factors. 

The four sciences named limit the art of 
solving our problem; they do not solve it for 
us. An exhaustive knowledge of all of them 
would not itself solve the problem in any 
office. 

This paper considers the art of getting the 
office work done and presents certain rules 
which have proved adequate in individual so- 
lutions of the problem. Some topics are dis- 
missed with a word, while others are dis- 
cussed somewhat fully; this is because a paper 
of limited length can profitably discuss only 
the more interesting phases of the problem. 

Solutions of our problem must involve, first, 
a definition of the work to be done; secondly, 
affirmative effort to establish certain means 
for doing it, and thirdly, an attempt to over- 
come certain obstacles. A definition of the 
work to be done means a definite conception of 
it in the executive’s mind and definite instruc- 
tions to employees. ‘The means of doing the 
work involve organization, equipment, em- 
ployee selection, the physical condition of em- 
ployees, their education, loyalty and habits of 
work, capitalized experience and a day’s work 
for a day’s pay. Some of the obstacles to be 
overcome are distraction, errors, unnecessary 
expense, and non-availability of equipment. 


Conception in the Executive’s Mind 

Indecision on the part of the executive is a 
potent waste. There must in all cases be a 
clear conception in the executive’s mind of the 
work to be done before he starts employees 
on the task of doing it. 


Instructions to Employees 

An employee is entitled to definite instruc- 
tions. If he is to exercise judgment as to what 
is to be done or as to the method of doing it, 
he should be so informed, and that fact should 
be considered in fixing his compensation. Not 
only should definite instructions be given; 
some means should be taken to ascertain that 
they are understood. 

Instructions of a general nature may take 
the form of an office manual which is re-edited 
periodically. If a manual is used it usually 
is more effective to give a copy to each em- 
ployee than to keep one in the office which 
all may consult. Each employee should be re- 
quired to sign a formal receipt for the manual 
certifying that he has read it and under- 
stands it. 
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Instructions may be given also by written 
orders covering general or special matters. 
Such orders sometimes are pasted in a book 
which all employees are required to sign, the 
book thereafter being kept in the office avail- 
able to all employees. That method is not 
entirely satisfactory if the employees are nu- 
merous, because it is difficult to determine 
readily that all employees have signed. It is 
better to give each employee a copy of each 
order affecting him and to require a formal 
receipt from him. 

It is advisable to determine from time to 
time that orders are being obeyed. An order 
to which obedience is not required is much 
worse than no order. Formal examination 
of employees on orders issued is generally im- 
practicable, but questions relating to orders 
should be asked occasionally and any violations 
of orders observed in current work should in- 
stantly be made the subject of comment. 
Incidentally it is wise to comment also on the 
obedience of orders when that condition can 
be observed. 


Organization—Delegation of Work 

No person, executive or employee, is ade- 
quately fitted for all kinds of work. Further- 
more, all grades of work do not command the 
same rate of compensation. Hence there 
should at all times be such an assignment of 
work as both to secure good workmanship and 
avoid excessive cost. 


Organization—Understudies 

No man should be indispensable. An or- 
ganization should not be seriously crippled by 
the retirement of any individual. There 
should be some other person able to perform 
the work of each employee, although it is not 
to be expected that the understudy would per- 
form it equally well. Occasionally, however, 
we are surprised to find an understudy per- 
forming it better. 


Equipment 
Nothing can be said here of equipment ex- 
cept to call attention to the principle that it 
should be suitable for the work to be done. 


Employee Selection 

In our problem we are concerned with the 
final assignment of employees more often than 
with the selection of them at first. Scientific 
selection being assumed, the average employee 
soon reaches what has been called a mental 
plateau. That is to say, he reaches a point 
beyond which he does not seem able to develop. 
His work, instead of improving, continues at 
about the same grade. If the grade attained is 





satisfactory, there usually is no reason for dis- 
turbing him, but if it is not satisfactory effort 
should be made to assign him to another task 
at which he will render satisfaction. An em- 
ployee should not be discharged if there is 
any way to render him useful, because train- 
ing a new employee is costly. Careful obser- 
vation will sometimes reveal a physical or 
mental quality which renders the employee 
unsuited for his present task, but promising for 
some other. 


Physical Condition of Employees 

The mind will not function properly if the 
body is not at ease. A stenographer was do- 
ing inferior work despite efforts to correct it, 
and the excuse invariably was “headache.” 
Investigation showed that the headaches were 
due to an uncomfortable chair. 

The mind will not function properly if the 
body is not allowed to function properly. A 
most common office annoyance is unsatisfactory 
work immediately after luncheon. Improper 
lunching is so common and proper lunching so 
important that many large offices provide 
lunches for the employees. In an office where 
it might be impracticable to provide lunches 
good results have been obtained by giving em- 
ployees written suggestions as to attractive 
combinations of food for luncheon and mod- 
erate priced restaurants where the food can be 
obtained. There should be some means of 
relaxation at the noon hour. Rest rooms for 
employees are useful, provided that they really 
are rest rooms. 


Education of Employees 

The means of education of employees in the 
business of the office range from an organized 
school maintained by the employer to suggested 
attendance in outside evening schools teaching 
related subjects. Whatever the method, how- 
ever, each employee should be taught the 
relation of his work to that of the rest of the 
office, perhaps by means of a graphic chart 
showing the organization and the routing of 
ordinary work. In connection with the sys- 
tematic education of employees the office 
should have a library of related subjects which 
each employee should be encouraged to use. 
Employees should be advised to join organi- 
zations of men engaged in similar work in 
other offices, or in the absence of such organ- 
izations to form one of their own. 

Loyalty 

One result of education of employees is 
likely to be increased loyalty. In the introduc- 
tion to Royce’s Outlines of Psychology Pres- 
ident Butler says, ‘““No process is known to 
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man by which knowledge will surely be con- 
verted into sympathy and insight; but sym- 
pathy and insight, however great, are invaria- 
bly made greater when knowledge is added to 
them.” Give an employee knowledge of the 
relation of his work to the organization as a 
whole, let him understand the necessity for 
prompt and accurate performance of his task, 
and such loyalty as he has will surely be in- 
creased. 

The idea of being a spy or a “‘squealer” is 
repugnant to the normal person, but that 
repugnance should not cause an employee to 
ignore his obligation to his employer by con- 
cealing errors or worse in a fellow-employee 
to whom he is under no obligation. 

The loyalty of the average person is to a 
leader, not a movement; to a concrete per- 
sonality, not an abstract principle. Loyalty 
to individuals composing a firm may develop 
into loyalty to the institution, but usually it is 
impossible to secure loyalty to the institution 
first. Hence it is important for the executive 
to inspire loyalty to himself. Now loyalty is 
strictly reciprocal and genuine human sym- 
pathy is the foundation of it. Employees must 
understand that the executive takes a genuine 
sympathetic interest in them. Needless to say, 
in the expression of that interest the executive 
can never afford to be undignified. 


Habits of Work 


Habits are not all bad habits. Good habits 
may be as strong as bad ones and should be 
developed to the greatest extent possible. The 
formation of habits tends to standardize work, 
and standardization of work is one of the 
greatest aids to the efficient dispatch of it. The 
habits of prompt and correct filing of papers, 
using a standard form of address in corre- 
spondence, securing for one’s self such infor- 
mation as is needed without unnecessary in- 
terference with others, devoting similar parts 
of the day to similar work, arranging papers 
in the order in which they are to be used—all 


obviate the time and mental effort of decision 


in individual cases. Hence rules should be 
established standardizing all procedures which 
are capable of standardization, and exact obe- 
dience to those rules should be required; but 
standardization must not be permitted to en- 
gender love of routine for the sake of routine; 
that would make an end out of a means. 


Habits of work should be developed to 
secure the best managerial results. Nothing 
which can be standardized in a way to secure 
the utmost utility should be left to haphazard 
and occasional performance. In the using of 


periodical accounting statements the routing 
of them may be highly important. They 
should pass in regular channel through the 
hands of executives who need the information 
contained in them, and each executive should 
initial the statements to place himself on rec- 
ord as having secured the information. 

In every group of workers there is a tend- 
ency to form a crust of custom which may 
become so strong that it cannot be broken 
from within. This is because it is normal for 
persons to acquire most of their intellectual 
habits from those with whom they associate. 
Many organizations seem ready to advance 
to more efficient methods, but they do not 
advance, and there is no apparent reason. 
Analysis will usually show that their failure 
to advance is due to a crust of custom. In 
such a situation there must be an insinuation 
of new ideas from without. The insinuation 
of new ideas should, except in emergencies, be 
as painless as possible, and the most painless 
way is by slantwise suggestion. In slantwise 
suggestion an executive has a decided advan- 
tage due to his prestige as executive, because 
persons are most susceptible to suggestion from 
those clothed with prestige. This principle 
probably was at the root of the statement 
attributed to Napoleon that men are like 
digits in that they get their value from their 
positions. 

Suggestion should be reiterated, preferably 
in varying forms, and it becomes more power- 
ful as it increases in volume. A person re- 
sponds most readily to suggestions which 
strike him at about the same time from differ- 
ent directions. But suggestion to have a per- 
manent effect must make some appeal to reason. 

Capitalized Experience 

No experience is of importance unless it is 
capitalized. The results of it should be so 
observed and recorded that it may furnish a 
guide for future action. Habits of work 
should be inculcated to cause a repetition or 
avoidance of the experience according as it is 
good or bad. Thinking about an experience 
alone is of no value, because thought that does 
not induce action is worthless except as mental 
exercise. Any experience which shows more 
efficient methods or better results should be 
utilized by the establishment of procedures to 
secure a repetition of it. 


A Day’s Work for a Day’s Pay 
This means of getting the work done is 
frequently the hardest to acquire. Employees 
who could not be induced to steal money are 
often most serious offenders in stealing time, 
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and executives are no less indictable than em- 
ployees. Moral laxity in the use of time for 
which one is paid probably results from the 
great waste of time which is one’s own. No 
number of books on how to live on twenty- 
four hours a day or how to use the margin of 
one’s time seems able to check this waste. 

In the office the first requirement seems to 
be the establishment of a standard for each 
grade of employees. It is obvious that stand- 
ards must differ with grades. Compensation 
of men who are employed to produce ideas is 
fixed on a time basis only as a rough approxi- 
mation for convenience. An idea which occurs 
to such a worker while idly looking out the 
window or during a wakeful moment of the 
night may be of incalculable value. Such 
workers can be judged only by the general 
result of their work. 


But employees who cannot fairly be classi- 
fied as idea producers should be held to a more 
rigid standard. ‘The stenographer, the book- 
keeper, the clerk, should at least keep busy 
during the office hours established, although no 
way is known to prevent day-dreaming under 
the semblance of work. The least that can be 
done is to prevent the obvious waste of time 
involved in extensive morning greetings, visit- 
ing among employees, personal telephone con- 
versations, personal correspondence, tardiness 
in arriving, the taking of office time for put- 
ting on and taking off wraps, and the like. 
Let it be understood that the employee is ex- 
pected to be at his post ready for work at the 
beginning of the day, to remain there during 
the day, and to be there engaged in work at 
the time of closing. Experience shows that 
firm enforcement of this requirement tends to 
diminish the obvious wastes to which refer- 
ence was made. 

Regard must be paid to the temperaments of 
employees. Time clocks should not be installed 
without careful consideration of their psycho- 
logical effect. If their installation is likely to 
give employees the impression that they are 
mere cogs in the office wheel, it would prove 
poor economy. A compromise scheme which 
seems to work better than either time clocks or 
no recording of time is the use of a time book 
which each employee is required to sign upon 
arrival and departure, morning, noon and 
night. 

If the effort to secure a day’s work for a 
day’s pay is made in a way which irritates em- 
ployees or makes them contemptuous, or-if it 
prevents the repose of a well-balanced, well- 
governed but swiftly running machine, it will 





fail. Irritation is efficient only as sand in the 
bearings. 
Distraction 


The brain receives every moment an enor- 
mous overwealth of stimulation. Appeals for 
attention are made on every hand by innumer- 
able agencies. For the brain to follow con- 
sistently a given line of thought, one must 
repel all diverting appeals for attention. It 
has been discovered that the higher a given 
function of the brain is, the easier it is to repel 
appeals of a lower order. Hence prevention of 
distraction is aided by starting the brain along 
a high level. In the office, pride in the com- 
pletion of one’s task serves to prevent wasteful 
lapses. So also a mischievous office boy or a 
sentimental clerk may be redeemed by assign- 
ing him a task which interests sufficiently to 
start his brain along a level higher than mis- 
chief-making or sentimentality. 


It is obvious that the reduction of distract- 
ing influences makes victory over them easier 
by the mere reduction of their number. Em- 
ployees should not face windows where pros- 
pects invite attention, nor should they be 
placed so that other persons have occasion to 
pass near them. They should not be subjected 
unnecessarily to noises, whether of street or of 
office origin. 

Errors 


The prevention of errors in an office usually 
resolves itself into the problem of detection of 
errors. Every person makes mistakes, but 
few persons are so constituted that they auto- 
matically recognize their own mistakes. The 
doing of an act makes it relatively easy to 
repeat the act, but the ease of repetition de- 
creases with lapse of time. Hence, if it be 
necessary for an employee to examine his own 
work, as long a period of time as practicable 
should elapse between the doing of the work 
and the examination of it. Otherwise he will 
be likely to repeat the mistake by not recog- 
nizing it. A bookkeeper with a “difference” 
can locate it more readily if he postpones the 
hunt for it until other mental activities have 
led him off of the brain path created in making 
the error. 


Whenever practicable the work of employees 
should be reviewed by other employees in order 
to secure detection of errors. Where office pro- 
cedures are complex it is easy to construct a 
system of internal check whereby a mistake by 
one employee will automatically be brought to 
the attention of another by making it difficult 
or impossible for the latter to perform his task. 
In some cases it is possible to assign employees 
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solely to the task of examining work of other 
employees. For example, where much type- 
writing of an intricate character is done it 
usually is economical to have employees whose 
sole duty it is to examine the typewritten work. 


Unnecessary Expense 


Once an expense has been properly classified 
as unnecessary it must be stopped, but fine dis- 
crimination is required to determine what 
expense is unnecessary. Such discrimination 
can be exercised only by a person with an 
appreciation of relative values and with a 
position high enough to enable him to see the 
whole of the organization. Many small offices 
incur unnecessary expense in the use of costly 
equipment such as pencil sharpeners, mail- 
opening devices, and sealing and stamping 
machines. Such equipment would be econom- 
ically sound only in large offices. Much 
unnecessary expense occurs also in the use of 
stationery, particularly that which does not 
leave the office. 


Non-Availability of Equipment 


Loss of time is usually the chief element of 
cost where equipment is not available, but the 
cost may include inferior workmanship and 
avoidable errors. Non-availability of equip- 
ment most frequently results from lack of 
physical control of it through improper storage 
or impairment of it through lack of proper 
maintenance. Stationery, for example, should 
be so kept that particular forms can be found 
without search, and typewriters, for instance, 
should be properly inspected and repaired. 

One cause of inaccessibility of equipment is 
the locked desk of the employee. Employees 
should be instructed to keep no property of a 
personal nature in the office desks, and should 
be made to feel that every desk may be occu- 
pied by various employees and may be opened 
at any time by an executive. In emergencies 
requiring unexpected night or holiday work 
the locked desk of the employee becomes par- 
ticularly offensive. 


Conclusion 


It is the belief of many persons that the way 
to get the office work done is to do it. In 
emergencies they “jam it through.” That 
method is fairly satisfactory for an occasion, 
but it is costly in the extreme. No machine, 
office or other, can stand the strain of frequent, 
unexpected racing. For the smooth running of 
any machine, office or other, there must be 
observance of rules which do not transgress 
the laws of the sciences limiting them. 


KEEP THE DOLLAR MOVING 
(Selected ) 

No matter what the currency system, gen- 
eral prosperity depends on all of us paying 
our bills promptly. 

This system which we call business, and 
which, by the way, is nothing more than sup- 
plying one another’s wants, is absolutely de- 
pendent on each individual for its full and easy 
operation. 

And the individual includes everyone—the 
small and the large business, the richest cap- 
italist and the humblest worker. 

There is an interdependence upon each; 
each is his brother’s keeper in the free circula- 
tion of money throughout the business fiber; 
and that is essential to all of us in business— 
not just for profit, but also to pay for what 
each must buy in rendering his service to an- 
other. 

In nearly every business there is an item 
known as Working Capital, or the money 
used by, say, a manufacturer in paying for 
his labor and certain othet cash items during 
the interval between when goods are made and 
when they are paid for. 

Interest must be charged on this working 
capital, no matter whether it is possessed out- 
right by the concern that uses it or whether 
it is borrowed from a bank; and the sum of 
this interest must be charged to the cost of 
doing business, and which those who use the 
service of business finally must pay. 

The slower each individual is in paying his 
bills, the larger the item of working capital 
required, the larger the interest charge and 
the greater the cost of doing business—all of 
which finally is charged to the debtor: con- 
sumer. 

If, say, the smaller final consumer pays his 
bills promptly, the retailer can pay his jobber 
promptly, the jobber the manufacturer, the 
manufacturer the people from whom he has 
obtained material and supplies, and so on clear 
through the business fiber. 

General prosperity begins with the indi- 
vidual. 

It is in all of us paying our bills promptly— 
even unto the least individual and the least 
amount. 

General prosperity is not in saving money 
so much as it is in using it for the payment of 
our bills when due; first in only buying the 
necessities of life, then the comforts, then the 
luxuries, paying promptly for each and finally 
saving something as a contingent fund. 

It is the reverse order of this rule of ex- 
penditure that causes general depression, and 
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very far back, too, in the system of supplying 
one another’s wants—the fellow, for instance, 
who spends his cash on picture shows and keeps 
his grocer waiting. 

General prosperity is not only in paying our 
bills promptly, but in educating the fellow 
owing us to pay his—each of us and the small- 
est of us, even unto the farmer who has the 
price of a basket of eggs due him from a city 
dweller. 

And this rule for general prosperity is no 
respecter of the size of business; for the law is 
universal. It is the practice of most of us to 
pay the little fellow and let the big ones wait, 
but all businesses—large and small—have ob- 
ligations to meet in proportion to their busi- 
ness volume; the big concern is just as hard up 
by reason of past-due accounts as the individual 
with only one dollar to rub against another. 

Yes, and general prosperity, you know, soon 
reflects back to the individuals who make it; 
so that what we do for others by the prompt 
payment of our obligations we are in reality 
doing for ourselves. 

Past-due debts are worth less than their face 
value, even though they are finally paid in full. 

This is due to the fact that the cost of col- 
lection must be subtracted from their face. 

Every business or individual with a small 
number of past-due accounts can and will pay 
their obligations more promptly than those 
lax in their collections. 

Every business or individual maintains credit 
by insisting on debtors maintaining theirs. 

Bankers take this into consideration in ex- 
tending credit. 

This principle will hold as good in the mil- 
lion-dollar concern as with the man with only 
honesty for his capital. 

Look about you. ‘The successful man is 
the one who pays his own debts promptly, by 
insisting on prompt payment by those who owe 
him. 

The successful man is the one who applies 
the Golden Rule of Prosperity: 

Pay others promptly as you would have 
them pay you. 


REGULAR MONTHLY MEETING 
Retail Credit Men’s Association 
of St. Louis 

Meeting held Tuesday evening, February 
9th, American Annex. Edward F. Hage- 
mann presiding. “There was a large attend- 
ance. 

The association adopted a collection system 
to be used by the members, free of any addi- 
tional charges and arrangements were also 





perfected whereby Mr. H. F. Kendall, a col- 
lection attorney, was engaged under surety 
bond to handle any claims the members care 
to place in the hands of the association. 

During the evening six additional mem- 
bers were elected to the Executive Committee, 
making an entire Committee of twelve includ- 
ing the officers. The new members are as fol- 
lows: 

Frank X. Gorley, Grimm & Gorley ; 

Wm. C. Apel, Greenfield Bros. Cloth. Co. ; 

Jno. A. Hacker, Hellrung & Grimm; 

Chas. Dill, Munger’s Laundry; 

Sig. Wolfort, Stix, Baer & Fuller; 

Walter V. Wolff, J. S. Wolff Cloth. Co. 

Mr. Jno. G. Stauffer, who has been a lead- 
ing spirit in this Association, recently resigned 
due to a change into other channels, and he 
was unanimously elected an honorary member. 

All our members at this meeting again 
pledged themselves to work hard for an in- 
creased membership in the National Associa- 
tion and each fully appreciates the wonderful 
“Credit World” and the most excellent work 
of our efficient National Secretary. 

N. R. Jones. 


THE MERCHANT’S OBLIGATION TO 
HIS BANKER 
By J. E. Morrison 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

The title to this article is at once sugges- 
tive, and is the pivot around which revolves 
both the success of merchant and financier. 

The thinking merchant or manufacturer 
will move with more than ordinary caution 
in lodging his paper with the note broker 
to sell in open market; this is no place for a 
plunger, and the hazard should not be taken 
until he has brought his best judgment to bear 
upon all that may be involved in it. If there 
is any doubt in his mind as to the wisdom of 
the move, he had better give himself the bene- 
fit of the doubt. Many expert financiers are 
of the opinion that no concern worth less 
than a quarter of a million dollars should 
give its paper to a note broker, and not even 
then is it always desirable or necessary. If 
the house be classed among the modest bor- 
rowers, it will be more safely financed by 
using one or two carefully selected banks 
where proper balances will be maintained, 
than by flirting with a note broker. 

It will cost less in the long run. No more 
important step will come to him than of de- 
termining the advisability of selling his paper 
upon the street. and the selection of the proper 
concern to handle it. Many houses have 
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primarily erred in using a note broker to ob- 
tain credit. Others have been reminded with 
chagrin that their paper has been lodged in 
the hands of the wrong note broker. 

The merchant will need to depend upon 
his bank to carry him through all perilous 
times, and it will be worth all he pays his 
bank, and a great deal more, to be financed. 
He will not want to forfeit his claim to the 
fullest measure of consideration at the hands 
of his bankers for the trifling, temporary 
benefit in interest, offered him by a broker 
who is asking him to make a financial move, 
when money is easy, which, if continued, may 
prove harmful. 

The conservative banks of this country 
saved a string of commercial houses from em- 
barrassment and ruin in the last weeks of 
1907, and this has been true of every panic 
period. The thinking merchant will not put 
himself outside the breastworks in times when 
the rate of money is low, and where he will 
not be entitled to consideration by his bank 
when business conditions force a firm money 
market or assume a threatening aspect. 

If his proposition be one of magnitude and 
he has decided to enter the open market for 
money, he must be prepared to take up the 
larger part of his street paper when prolonged 
tense money conditions come, and he will need 
to very carefully weigh any promises made 
by the broker to keep out a certain amount 
of his paper; and it would further prove help- 
ful to him to learn from the broker the ag- 
gregate of all similar promises pyramided. 
The sum of these promises would prove start- 
ling. 

No more vital decision will come to the 
man who must be depended upon to finance 
a big business through all the changing tides 
of trade than that of naming the note broker 
who ts to be entrusted with his credit upon 
the street. 

Having determined, after careful consid- 
eration, to sell his paper in open market, he 
will not want to make the mistake common 
to many—that of instructing his broker not 
to offer the note in his home town or city. 
In doing this he imitates the ostrich, and 
imaginés that by running his head under cover 
the bankers of his immediate locality will not 
see the financial move he is making upon the 
outside. The reverse will be true, for one 
of the first steps taken by the paper buyer 
in purchasing the note will be to seek infor- 
mation as to the maker’s standing and worth 
from his home city to test the local opinion, 
and the letter of inquiry will probably add 


that the note has already been purchased upon 
option. Good houses frequently make this 
misplay, and without any real reason for it 
other than that they like to be secretive in all 
matters pertaining to their finances. 

They should step out into the open and 
be frank with home town banks; the only 
restriction as to locality that need be put upon 
the sale of their paper should be in having 
their banks of deposit kept free. Upon these 
banks they will lean for credit to take up 
street paper if money tightens—at a time 
when the note broker’s sales are largely cur- 
tailed. 

Rather than restrict the broker from offer- 
ing his paper in the home city, it is much to 
the advantage of the borrower to furnish the 
local banks with the necessary data to uphold 
his credit, provided he is entitled to have it 
emphasized. 

The borrower, who in this way goes into 
the open market, should quickly recognize the 
advantage of making the best credit men in 
his locality acquainted with his condition, and 
keep them acquainted. They will guard all 
that is given them with discretion, and can 
render the borrower many a good turn. 


(Continued in next issue) 





WHAT IS WAR? 


Ez fer war, I call it murder,— 
There you hev it plain and flat; 
I don’t want to go no further 
Than my Testyment for that; 
God hez sed so plump and fairly, 
It’s ez long ez it is broad, 
An’ you've got to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God. 


*Taint your eppylets an’ feathers 
Make the thing a grain more right; 

*Tain’t afollerin’ your bell-wethers 
Will excuse ye in His sight; 

Ef you take a sword and dror it, 
An’ go stick a feller thru, 

Guv’ment aint to answer for it, 


God’ll send the bill to you. 


Wut’s the use o’meetin-goin’ 
Every Sabbath, wet or dry, 

Ef it’s right to go amowin’ 
Feller-men like oats an’ rye? 

I dunno but wut it’s pooty 
Trainin’ round in bobtail coats, — 

But it’s curus Christian dooty 
This ’ere cuttin’ folks’ throats. 


—James Russell Lowell. 
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AN OVERHEARD EXPRESSION 
WITH GREAT MEANING 


Only recently in one of our down town 
cafes in Los Angeles where I chanced to 
spend my allotted fifteen minutes for lunch, 
I overheard an expression apparently from a 
man in heated conversation with another: 
“You should drape your head in mourning, 
your brain is dead.” Gentlemen, this is a 
little ghastly, but think of its meaning. It 
was a sharp, uncouth manner of expression, 
but it conveyed to me in a way the actual 
truth of a great majority of our populace. 
Their brain is dead, their body is alone alert 
to action. Men of this character are brought 
to this state of affairs by coercion, by “bull- 
dozing,” by allowing themselves to be the 
victims of stronger minds and distracting cir- 
cumstances. These men, many of them are 
intellectually efficient, but they have been 
cowed and they need the spirit of uplift to 
invade their very anatomy. ‘They need a 
chance to exercise their long ago cobwebbed 
brain. These men may prove bright men 
if but a helping hand were extended to their 
assistance. Your secretary, gentlemen, is at 
all times for the uplift of the human and 
should you in your daily lives encounter such 
a condition, for the good of humanity, don’t 
coerce, but help to boost the fellow who’s 
brain is dead. He may by your help or kind- 
ly suggestion, later show up in a far different 
light than a character of wasted life. 


H. B.R. 





PLAN YOUR VACATION NOW 
And Plan It for Mid-August 

Plan to make it the most pleasureable and 
profitable of all your vacations. 

Take it up with the house now—don’t let 
some one else date in ahead of you. 

It is important that you go to Duluth in 
Mid-August. The National Association of 
Retail Credit Men meet there at that time, 
and you will owe it to yourselves and to your 
house to be there with them. 

Tell the firm that you want to learn how 
the other credit men of the nation are solving 
the credit problems of the present day mer- 
chandising—( incidentally the others will want 
to know how you are’ handling them). 

It will be a great “Show-Me” time. 

Acceptances have already been received 
from brains that are worth more than a mil- 
lion dollars a year, unless they are greatly 
overpaid. So tell the committee that you 


are coming that they may add four or five 


fat figures to the worth of the brains dis- 
tributed among those to be present. 

Your ideas --|-- some other men’s ideas 
may = thousands of dollars saved in the gen- 
eral economic welfare. 

Be broad—exchange views—the other fel- 
low will learn from you and you may learn 
from the other fellow. Get the best thoughts 
of all the brainy progressive men who are do- 
ing things in the “Credit World.” 

Let the boss see how little the cost and 
how great the benefit—invite him to come 
along—and if YOU are the boss—let noth- 
ing keep you away from this convention, for 
modern methods in “getting the money” and 
keeping it safe will be discussed. 

Any progressive firm can well afford to 
pay for the time and expense of a represen- 
tative to the CREDIT CONVENTION. 

We hear that some houses are to have two 
or more people. 

The Credit Women, and the wives of the 
Credit Men will find that Duluth will have 
a warm welcome for them and there will be 
more than serious business—there will be lots 
of enjoyment on the side. 

Duluth is unique, and the entertainment 
committee for the Duluth Convention has the 
greatest snap in the world. There is so much 
to see and so much to do that they simply 
have to “start things.” 

You can’t drink any ice water there. Lake 
Superior water is so pure and so cold that 
ice is an unnecessary decoration. 

Bring your wife and kiddies with you if 
you like. We will give you “claim checks” 
for them and while you are “cussing” and 
discussing credits they will be enjoying some 
of our good balsam-saturated, Lake Superior 
ozone in pleasant company in pleasant sur- 
roundings. 

Duluth is a City of Summer Delights 

Beach strolls or mountain drives—Majes- 
tic Lake Superior—placid bays and rivers— 
and rushing trout streams; musical cataracts, 
lofty pines, stately birches—but we will leave 
all of this for another story—another time. 

We will hint to you of the tally-ho drives 
and the steamer trips we are planning—and 
the whitefish dinner that you will remember 
all your life whenever anyone talks “fishy.” 

The railroads are already issuing folders 
on the Convention. You will surely miss it 
if you miss it. 

When you write to Brother Credit Men 
asking or giving credit information say you 
hope to meet them face to face in Duluth in 
mid-August. 
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Do you know that the United States sta- 
tistics for 1914 show the tonnage of Duluth 
Harbor to rank THIRD in volume? 

New York first—Galveston second—and 
DULUTH THIRD. 

As Duluth Harbor is open only nine months 
in the year, you must realize that Duluth is 
not only The Great Port of the Northwest, 
but of the Nation. 


Duluth Hotels are Famously Good 

The Convention Committee will also have 
lists of desirable boarding houses and private 
homes where guests may be comfortably quar- 
tered at reasonable rates, or those who desire 
may rent cottages amid the fragrant pines on 
the beach, with convenient street car service 
and a quick trip across the famous aerial 
bridge. 
Why Not Take a Cottage for Two Weeks? 

Again we say—‘“Plan your vacation now, 
and plan to come to Duluth to the National 
Association of Retail Credit Men’s Conven- 
tion in Mid-August.” 





SET THEIR MARK HIGH 


Credit Men Expect 5,000 at Their Con- 
vention in August 


Call It “Most Important Convention 
Duluth has Secured for 1915” 

Five thousand credit men in Duluth, the 
“always cool” city, August 16, 17, 18 and 19. 

That is the star to which members of the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association have 
hitched their wagon in making plans for their 
annual convention. 

“The most important convention Duluth 
has secured for 1915,” is the way this gath- 
ering of credit men is regarded by the public 
affairs’ committee of the Commercial Club, 
and plans for the reception of delegates are 
being made on a scale to conform to this 
belief. 

W. B. Brinkman, manager of the George 
A. Gray company, believes that civic organiza- 
tions throughout the city are planning to co- 
operate in a way that will insure the right 
kind of a reception for the many visitors, 
and guarantee a nation-wide dissemination 
of the fame of “Greater Duluth.” 

Already stickers are being sent to the 1800 
members of the organization bearing the 
words “Duluth in Mid-August,” to be used 
on all business stationery of dry goods firms 
and dealers throughout the United States. 
The membership list of the organization in- 


cludes the names of financial managers and 
credit men from a majority of the large retail 
stores of the country. 

Duluth’s Credit association has thirty-two 
prominent retailers on its membership roll, 
representatives of all the larger stores and 
many smaller ones. They are asking that 
Duluth business men generally will invite 
their customers to the Head of the Lakes for 
the convention, when they will have an op- 
portunity of hearing nationally-known experts 
on credit discuss the various problems. 


D. J. Woodlock of St. Louis, president 
of the organization, is head of the national 
program committee. Local credit men com- 
posing the committee on general arrangements 
are: Charles Nolan, Glass Block; A. C, 
Pearsons, French & Bassett; E. M. Gillette, 
Columbia Clothing company; E. G. Linck, 
Kelley Furniture company; C. R. Fenton, 
Lake Hardware company; G. C. Fairly, Du- 
luth Credit Men’s association; Albert Mark, 
Friemuth & Co., and James K. Meakin, J. 
M. Gidding company. 

Some idea of the scope of the convention is 
given by an “advance notice” from S. L. Gil- 
fillan of the Glass Block store, Minneapolis, 
who estimates that 80 credit men from the 
Twin Cities will make the trip to Duluth 
by auto. Of these, 45 will be from Min- 
neapolis and 35 from St. Paul. 

Eastern credit men planning to attend the 
Panama-Pacific exposition, already have de- 
cided, in many cases, to make the trip up 
the Great Lakes, stopping off at Duluth dur- 
ing convention week. 

Tentative plans for the convention include 
a banquet at the Commercial club and vari- 
ous other entertainments. 





DULUTH CREDIT CLUB 


My first impression was that the Duluth 
Credit Club was a rather small organization 
for a city of this size, but as others kept 
straggling in I was compelled to change this 
opinion. I had found it rather difficult to 
muster enough courage to attend the meeting 
as I am rather peaceably inclined; but the 
absence of weapons on the president’s desk and 
nothing more dangerous than a lead pencil 
in the hands of the secretary, reassured me 
and I felt that my fears had been groundless. 


Among the things that impressed them- 
selves most forcibly upon me were the good 
will and confidence displayed by those pres- 
ent, and the spirit of mutual help which pre- 
vailed throughout the meeting. 
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I feel hardly qualified to tell much of the 
value of a membership in the local club to 
those of you who have reaped the benefits of 
a membership for some time; but I am quite 
convinced that in gatherings of this kind the 
exchange of opinions and ideas tends towards 
proficiency, for we learn by experience and 
others may have experienced things which we 
have not. 

If I am correct in stating that the prin- 
cipal reason for the existence of this club is 
for improvement of the standards of credit 
extensions and collections, it surely does ap- 
pear that in this exchange of ideas and ex- 
periences there is much to be gained by all 
members of the club. 

Dead beats and unprofitably slow accounts 
are the bane of all mercantile business and 
it is worth the while of all credit men to 
make every effort to withhold from them the 
privilege of receiving credit. 

The idea of comparing experiences with 
regard to individual accounts, seemed to me 
to be one of the best ways of learning of un- 
worthy users of credit, and it is my humble 
opinion that further work along that direc- 
tion will do much toward decreasing losses 
from bad accounts. 

Honest people are deserving of credit and 
the extension of credit to worthy people is 
of benefit to both the creditor and debtor. 
Withholding credit from a worthy individual 
is unfair to that individual. Granting credit 
to one unworthy is unfair to the grantor. It 
is the aim of credit men to distinguish between 
them. How best to distinguish between the 
two should be one of the things that members 
may gain from an organization of this kind. 

H. A. BERG, 
Duluth, Minn. 
Care Duluth Credit Club. 





COLORADO TO REGULATE COL- 
LECTION BUSINESS 

House Bill No. 371. By Mr. Thompson. 
Defining and relating to collectors. Re- 
quiring a bond therefor of a specific amount 
and character and making said bond a public 
record, excluding therefrom certain enter- 
prises akin to collecting. 

A bill under the above title is now before 
the Colorado legislature. 

This is a very important measure and was 
prepared after careful investigation and every 
clause in the bill that could be objectionable 
has been eliminated. The bill provides that 
a bond of $2500 be furnished by every col- 
lection agency doing business in Colorado, 


providing such collection agency make a busi- 
ness of collecting mercantile accounts or ac- 
counts for jabor or service. Real estate rent 
collectors and attorneys are not included in 
this measure. This bill was defeated two years 
ago because these two latter classes were in- 
cluded. If this bill becomes law it will elim- 
inate wildcat collection agencies and will prove 
of much value to the retail merchants who in 
the past have had much experience with col- 
lection agencies that were not responsible. 





A TIMELY WORD OF ADVICE TO 
THE EMPLOYER 
By J. E. Morrison 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

There are employers and there are bosses, 
and I wish to speak to each one in his re- 
spective capacity. 

Take the game cheerfully, and smile. 

Some men go through the motions because 
they have got the job—that is influence; others - 
hold their job because they can do the work— 
that is ability. 

The way to develop capacity is to make 
your men feel that you believe in them—to 
impose responsibility on them; not to treat 
them as if they were children. 

The man who treats his daily work as a 
child treats a new toy, never has to pray for 
his daily bread. 

It is only the man of small calibre who 
abuses his authority—and incidentally his 
men. 

The people under you are human, just as 
you are. When you treat them like dogs, 
Nemesis puts you on her good, long list— 
which is to say, that you are going to get “bit” 
sooner or later. 

The function of a department head is to 
get things done, and done right with the 
least possible friction; not to show his im- 
portance. 

Cads and snobs make bad masters, and bad 
masters are a detriment to any business. 

One heart-to-heart talk and a pleasant 
good morning and good evening accompanied 
with a pleasant smile are worth a million 
scoldings and a million dollars. 

The “boss” who calls his men down in 
the presence of the force is like the newly rich 
who scold their servants when guests are 
around. 

To find fault with a man who believes he 
is doing his best, is like whipping a faithful 
horse who is trying to pull your big load up 


hill. 


“Nerves” are a poor excuse for cruelty. 








‘ 
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In conclusion let me say—the man who 
treats his men as men gets value received with 
interest compounded. 

Make them feel interested with you in the 
business; teach and train them and your busi- 
ness will grow. Give them responsibility 
and don’t censure them if they make a mis- 
take. Remember they are in a sense your 
partners and are entitled to your full consid- 
eration. 

Employes of responsibility should have your 
explicit confidence; and when they realize 
this, your business will run whether -you are 
there or elsewhere. 

All are human and subject to mistakes. I 
have known “bosses” to make bigger blunders 
than the men under them. 

It is the little things that count. 





( Wireless ) 
GREETINGS FROM THE DULUTH 
RETAIL CREDIT CLUB 


We have passed the first milestone. Held 
our first annual election. Results as follows: 

Arner C. Pearson, of French & Bassett Co., 
Pres., reelected. 

Jas. Meakin, of J. M. Gidding Co., Vice. 
Pres., reelected. 

Anna C. Arenson, of M. M. Gasser Co., 
Treas., newly elected. 

George Fairley of Duluth Credit Assn., 
Secy., reelected. 

DIRECTORS: 

Edward G. Linck, of the Kelley Furniture 
Company. 

Bertha Mendelson, of Silberstein & Bondy 
Company. 

Albert Mark, of F. I. Freimuth Co. 

Harry A. Berg, of the Duluth Remedial 
Loan Assn. 

The reports of the officers show that our 
Club has made great progress, and certainly 
developed every member 100%. ‘They have 
also broadened their acquaintance, which has 
proven to be an asset of untold value. 

The interchange of ideas and expression af- 
forded the members, has appealed to all our 
firms as a financial aid, and with this much 
well accomplished, we are setting forth on the 
seas of another year of business and pleasure; 
the latter to be the meeting of all credit men 
and ladies of the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association at Duluth in August, 1915. 

Let us suggest that every Credit Association 
in the United States adopt this slogan, “On to 
Duluth in August.” 

Greetings await you all. 


THE SAD ONES 
By J. E. Morrison 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

This New Year, the newest one we have 
ever seen, finds poor Europe torn and splashed 
with fifty kinds of gore. A million orphans, 
starved, cold and sad, their little hearts too 
early known to pain and grief, look down the 
path and yearn for father and call and look 
and weep in vain. Five hundred thousand 
women weep and wail and wring their hands 
in vain in grief for the dear ones that went 


‘ away but a short time ago—but will never re- 


turn to those whom they loved and held so 
dear—the dearest of all that this earth held, 
and now, alas! the roll call shows they have 
gone to a better home—a house not built with 
hands—eternal in the Heavens. 

A million homes are dark and bare, where 
once the sounds of glee and merry laughter 
were heard, when children lisped’ the evening 
prayer, and parents read the sacred word. 
And in this land blessed of God, there is yet 
no roar of militia guns; no ghastly terror 
stalks abroad to slay our brothers, fathers and 
our sons. No slaughterers on our far-famed 
soil aspire to dye our streams in blood, now 
running clear as crystal and pure as God's 
living flood; we daily gather by the evening 
fire, sheltered from harm and free from woes 
and fear. Does gratitude your bosom ever 
fill, while in this vale you tarry, that you are 
from such bitter anguish free, or do you com- 
plain of every thorn, however trifling it 
might be? Oh, we who travel along our 
peaceful path, unharmed by war’s armor-clad 
ranks, should fill the air with songs of praise, 
and bombard Heaven with praise sublime. 





PORTLAND BONDS COLLECTORS 


The Portland, Oregon, city council has 
passed an ordinance compelling all collection 
agencies doing business in that city to furnish 
an adequate bond in addition to a license of 
fifty dollars per year. 





A large negro woman followed by a small 
child was heard to say: “Come on here Egg- 
nogg, what you mean by coming ‘long s0 
slow?” A by-stander asked her why she called 
the child by such a name as Egg-nogg, and 
she replied: “You know dat nigger Julie 
Johnson? Well she done got twins what she 
calls “Tom and Jerry,’ and I ain’t ’g’wine to 
let no nigger get ahead o’ me naming her 
brats. Come on here, Egg-nogg.”—National 


Monthly. 
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BAD CHECKS AND SKIPS 


BAD CHECK ARTIST 
(Draft) 
PRODUCERS EXCHANGE BANK 
Ringling, Qklahoma 
Ringling, Okla., Jan. 28, 1915. 
No. 746. 
Pay to the order of C. A. Hadley 

Thirty (Not more than thirty dollars) 
$30.00. 

To The Corn Exchange Bank, 

Kansas City, Mo. A. M. Hayward, 
Cashier. 

Draft printed by Continental Check Book 
Company, New York. 

This party has a letter purported to be 
from A. M. Hayward, cashier of Producers 
Exchange Bank of Ringling, Okla., written 
on bank’s letter head, stating that this would 
introduce C. A. Hadley, whose signature was 
attached and any draft cashed by him would 
be genuine. Signed by A. M. Hayward, 
cashier. 

Description, 5 feet 10 inches, about 155 
pounds, fair complexion. Smooth shaven, 
thin features, nicely dressed, very preposses- 
sing appearance. 

This was cashed by one of our members 
and deposited in Exchange National Bank. 

Letter from Southwest National Bank of 
Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. 

Exchange National Bank, 
Spokane, Wash. 
Gentlemen: 

We charge your account today $30.00, as 
per our wire, and return herewith an item 
for a like amount, which is a fraud. There 
is no Producers Exchange Bank at Ringling, 
Okla., neither is there a Corn Exchange Bank 
in Kansas City. 

This fellow, who formerly operated under 
the name of C. W. Hyde, seems to have been 
successful in getting these drafts cashed and 
operated from Chicago, east to the coast, back 
through Texas, and a similar item came to 
us again from Chicago, week before last. We 
wired you on this item on the theory that per- 
haps if prompt action were taken the party 
might be apprehended. Yours truly, 

E. P. DAVIS, Asst. Cashier. 





A DENVER EXPERIENCE 
On Saturday, February 13, 1915, eight 
Denver stores were victimized by a man 
through the use of fraudulent checks to the 
amount of $30.00 each. Upon investigation 


we believe that this man operated in St. Louis 
about three weeks ago. 

His method of operation is clever and the 
checks he presents are of the sort that give 
him no trouble in passing. The same are 
printed checks, perforated, numbered, print- 
ed on pink paper, signed by L. J. Smith R. 
R. Contracting and Construction Co. 

He is described as a young man about thirty 
years of age, five feet nine inches in height, 
weight about 170 pounds, smooth face, fairly 
well dressed, has somewhat the appearance 
of a working man and usually makes the 
claim, when presenting a check, that it was 
received in payment for construction work 
outside the city. We understand the L. J. 
Smith Construction Company is a large con- 
cern operating in the middle west and in 
California. 

From what we can find he is traveling west 
and we are notifying all the cities in which 
there are Credit Men’s associations in the 
hopes that he may be apprehended. 

In case he is apprehended if you will kindly 
notify our association or the chief of police 
of this city a requisition will be sent for him 


and he will be brought back here and prose- 
cuted. 





SKIPS 

From Buffalo, N. Y., a party named David 
E. Parker, alias David E. Tierney. 

From Los Angeles, J. H. Brown, formerly 
occupied selling duplicating machines for a 
prominent typewriter company. 

From Fremont, Neb., Sam I. Ellis, pre- 
sumed to have gone to Sedalia, Mo., or Rich- 
land, Mo. 

From Fremont, Neb., W. O. Stickley, last 
known to be with a street car company at St. 
Louis, Mo. 

From Fremont, Neb., W. J. McPheeters, 
supposed to have gone to Kansas City, and 
from there probably to some point in Texas. 

From St. Louis, Mo., Wm. P. Morris; was 
connected with an automobile concern, and has 
probably gone to Seattle, Wash. 

From Minneapolis, Minn., C. M. Bright- 
well, a mining promoter, probably gone to Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

From Minneapolis, Minn., P. M. Leonhart, 
a newspaper man, probably gone to New York 
City. 

F. R. Coffin, formerly of 4957 McPherson, 
St. Louis, Mo., now care of Underwood Type- 
writer Co., Baltimore, Md. He was a sales- 
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man for the above-mentioned company here, 
and we understand that he is working in a like 
capacity in Baltimore at the present time. 

A. G. Wood, formerly of 4503 McPherson 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo., is now 624 Harris 
Trust Building, Chicago, Ill. We think he is 
a Manufacturer’s Agent. 

Joseph W. Mulhall, 4599 Cote Brilliante 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo., is now at Faust’s 
Apartments, Pico street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
He is in the insurance business. 

Harry E. Browne, formerly 382 Taylor 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo., is now at 41 Barnhard 
street, Hartford, Conn. Was representative 
for G. W. Todd & Co., (Protectograph peo- 
ple). He is now in a like capacity in Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Charles Rebman (caterer), 4316 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo., is supposed to be in the 
catering business in Los Angeles, Cal. 





COLORADO AFTER THE SHORT 
CHECK ARTIST 


The following bill is now before the Colo- 
rado legislature: 

Senate Bill No. 49, by Senator Hamilton, 
and House Bill No. 102, by Mr. Tonge. A 
bill for an act to punish the fraudulent giv- 
ing of checks or drafts upon any bank or bank- 
ing association, and to repeal all laws in con- 
flict herewith. 

Be it enacted by the general assembly of 
the State of Colorado: 

Section 1. Any person who, with intent 
to defraud, shall make and deliver or draw 
and deliver or utter or give any check or draft 
upon any bank or banking association where- 
in such maker or drawer shall not have sufh- 
cient funds or credit for the payment of same, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not to exceed 
$500.00 or imprisoned in the county jail not 
to exceed six months, or shall suffer both 
such fine and imprisonment; and the fact that 
payment of such check, when presented in the 
usual course of business, shall be refused by 
such bank or banking association for lack of 
sufficient funds to the credit of the drawer 
or maker with which to pay the same, shall 
be prima facie evidence of the fraudulent in- 
tent hereinabove mentioned. 

Section 2. All acts and parts of acts in 
conflict herewith are hereby repealed. 





To the Members: 
We are informed that a bogus check passer 
is working his way to St. Louis, having been 


in Kansas City and other Western cities with- 
in the past few days. 

He sometimes gives his name as A. J. Flor- 
ence and at other times as W. W. Deeman, 
and represents himself as an employee of the 
L. J. Smith Railroad Construction and Con- 
tracting Company of Kansas City. He pre- 
sents checks on that company, claiming that 
they are pay checks for work he has done. 





To the Members: 

A specialty house reports a bogus check 
worker who has passed a worthless check for 
a small amount, drawn on the German Say- 
ings Institution, signed James Riley. 

The man was accompanied by a woman 
represented as his wife, and our information 
is to the effect that the man is now out on 
bond, charged with having deposited a worth- 
less check for $400.00 and having drawn 
$275.00 against it. He gave his address as 
4751 McMillan avenue, and the people resid- 
ing there advise that he has gone to Chicago. 

He is probably the same man who in Jan- 
uary attempted to open an account at one of 
the department stores, giving his address as 
2244 Pope avenue, Chicago, and claiming to 
represent Sears-Roebuck & Co. 

The man is described as follows: Age, 
about 23 or 24 years; slender, light complex- 
ion, smooth face, wore brown mixed overcoat 
and brown soft felt hat. The woman is de- 
scribed as about 20 to 22 years old, tall, slen- 
der, dark hair, neatly dressed, wore black coat 
and black turban. 





WARNING NOTICE 
Unirep States Post OFFICE 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 25, 1915. 

This office is in receipt of report to the 
effect that blank money order forms Nos. 8045 
to 8200, inclusive, together with money or- 
der stamp, were stolen from the Post Office 
at Washburn, Texas, on the night of February 
12, 1915, and it is possible that same may be 
filled in and presented for payment at some 
point in this city. 

Should any orders of the character de- 
scribed come to your attention, you are 
requested to cause the party presenting same to 
be detained and taken into custody by an 
officer, after which immediately notify the of- 
fice of the Post Office Inspector in charge, 
Bell phone Main 3930, Kinloch Central 7200, 
or this office, Bell phone Olive 5200, Kinloch 
Central 7920. 

(Signed ) Cotrs McSetpu, 

Postmaster. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 


RETAIL CREDIT MEN’S ASSOCIATION OF 
MINNEAPOLIS 


For Excellent Work in This Issue 


R. H. POINDEXTER, National Treasurer 
With D. Loveman, Berger & Teitlebaum, Nashville, Tenn. 


BEN C. NANCE, Member Board of Council 
With Huddleston-Cooper Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


NOBLE R. JONES, Secretary 
Retail Credit Men’s Association, St. Louis, Mo. 


HENRY M. LEWIS, Manager 
Merchants’ Credit Bureau, Wichita, Kansas 


EDWARD F. DURBIN, Manager 
California Commercial Service, Los Angeles, Cal. 


W. A. SHURR, Member Board of Council 
With Woolf Bros., Kansas City, Mo. 


J. M. MEINHARDT,, Assistant to Secretary 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Beginning with the January issue we inaugurated our Roll of Honor, 
and are pleased to publish additional names of such great hustlers as appear 
above. For the good of those who may have overlooked the January or 
February issues we state here what must be accomplished to have your 
name inscribed upon the Roll of Honor. 

It is necessary that you send in six or more new members before the 
date of the next National Convention, at Duluth, in July of this year. 

These Honor members will be furnished with an engraved certificate, 
with an expression of thanks and gratitude thereon, signed by our worthy 
president. Also they will be presented with one of our gold “Lapel But- 
tons” with the insignia of the National Association. 

Now, gentlemen, show your natural worth toward having your name 
appear upon the Roll of Honor for April. 


Your secretary offers three cheers for the hustlers whose names already 
appear. 
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A SUGGESTION 
By H. Victor WricHT 
Feagans & Co., Jewelers, Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 2, 1915. 

It has occurred to the writer to suggest to you the desirability of your endeavoring to 
arrange for the donation of two or more trophies as a means of stimulating an added interest 
in the Duluth Convention, and to be awarded at that time. 

We would rather suggest the presenting of a trophy to the Club whose delegates represent 

‘ the greatest mileage to the Convention (for illustration, ten delegates from a 100-mile point 
from Duluth being the equivalent of two delegates from a distance of 500 miles). And a 
further trophy to the Club whose delegate, in the judgment of the officers and directors of 
the National Association, contributes, in person, the most valuable paper to the 1915 Con- 
vention. 

Other or perhaps more desirable occasions for these presentments may occur to the Asso- 
ciation, and any liberties which it may be your pleasure to take with our suggestion will be 
entirely acceptable to us. 

Would it meet your approval to pass on this suggestion to President Woodlock, and, if 
fayorably received, secure his co-operation in arranging with a jeweler in the St. Louis Asso- 
ciation to donate a cup for one of these events—possibly the mileage contest? 

In that event, we will be most pleased, if you so desire, to donate a trophy to the Club 
contributing the most valuable paper. 





NOTIFY THE NATIONAL SECRETARY 


Towards co-operation in Mr. Wright’s suggestion, and in behalf of the 
National Association wish to thank Feagans & Co. for their kindness, 


H. B. RICHMOND, Secretary 
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THE WAY L.G WILCOX FOLLOWED THE BALL WAS 
NOTHING SHORT OF INSTINCT — 


Mr. Wilcox, formerly president of the Retail Credit Association of Minneapolis, has for 
several years been the Association’s most ardent athletic enthusiast and baseball star. This 
picture of Mr. Wilcox, which depicts an incident of the annual Minneapolis-St. Paul ball 
game of a year ago, shows him in action (to say nothing of the hay). 


THE BALL 
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FROM “IDLE MOMENTS” OF YOUR SECRETARY—“IMAGINE” 
Remember, 1915—‘‘10,000’’ members. 


Eternally keep this in mind. 


Tomorrow may never come. ‘‘Get that member today’’— 


Associate, co-operate, affiliate. 


Interest now—will bring members later. 
Long ago we were young—‘‘ Rapid growth tells the tale.’’ 


Credit means trust. Can I trust or credit you with a new member? 
Retaliation—‘‘Getting back.’’ ACTIONS speak louder than words. 


Everybody’s hustling—are you? 
Delay not; do it now. 
Impossible to do without effort. 
Together we must ‘‘pull.’’ 


Many fail, ‘‘but don’t give up.”’ 


Earth holds life—life’s ways are many. 
Nonsense, you can, ‘‘if you will but try.’’ 
So easy to do, with but a little effort. 


National associations bring results. 


Always consider the other fellow. 


Too long a shot may miss the target. 


I know you’re a live wire. 
O my, what a time at ‘‘Duluth.’’ 


Nearly time to think about that summer vacation. 


Allow not wasted energy. 
Little do we know of greatness. 


Aspire to “fame,” a “name” and to “gain.” 


Society loves a square man. 


Square means ‘‘honesty’’ and ‘‘integrity.’’ 
Old age is creeping on you—be active and alert. 


Conceit buys nothing but ill will. 


If failure trails your ‘‘path,’’ shake it off with a smile. 
Attention to business will bring reward. 


Too little is better than nothing. 
Improve as time goes by. 
Onward stride—we’ll get there. 


Nobody knows what you or I can do if we but only try. 





A department store of Baltimore, Md., 
had printed on its billheads, in red ink, the 
following verse, one of which was sent to 
a customer for a $39.50 suit for his wife. 
The gladdest word pen ever posed 
Are these: “‘Dear Sirs: Find check enclosed.” 

In remitting, the customer wrote: 

I take my pen in hand to comply with your 
request, 

To make those glad who seem so sad, I always 
do my best. 

Enclosed please find my check in full to cover 
cost of gladness; 

But let me say, it’s h— to pay for any woman’s 
madness. 


CREDITORS’ EVENING SONG 


(Sing slowly and thoughtfully, to the tune of 
“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye’) 


If a body trust a body, 
And a body does not pay, 
Should a body write a body— 
“Please remit today”? 


(Readers of a poetical mind, please add 
verses. ) 





Let all work together in harmony for the 
advancement of the house, for your employee’s 
success is your success. 
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EXTRAVAGANCE AT HOME 
By J. A. Graves 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Two hundred members of the Los An- 
geles Credit Men’s Association met at the 
Jonathan Club to listen to an optimistic and 
reminiscent address by Jackson A. Graves, 
vice president of the Farmers’ and Mer- 
chants’ National Bank of Los Angeles. The 
occasion of the gathering was the regular 
monthly meeting of the association, which 
is composed of the credit men for wholesale 
dealers and bankers of the city. ‘The meet- 
ing was one of the most interesting and in- 
structive ever held by the organization. 

J. D. Simpson, president of the Los Angeles 
Credit Men’s Association, acted as_ toast- 
master. After dinner Mr. Simpson outlined 
the purposes and aims of the monthly gath- 
ering and then introduced the chief speaker 
of the evening. He told something of the 
broad experience of Mr. Graves and con- 
gratulated the members upon their privilege 
in listening to him. 


Tells of Upbuilding Work 

In the course of his remarks the chief 
speaker dwelt upon the duties of credit men 
and told of their work in the up-building of 
substantial business. Interspersed in his ad- 
dress were reflective references to the pioneer 
days of California and of Los Angeles busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Graves said: 

“Accepting as true the Biblical version of 
the creation of the world and the origin of 
man, the first credit transaction recorded oc- 
curred when the Lord ‘borrowed’ a rib from 
Adam out of which to create Eve. The next 
credit transaction was when the Lord gave to 
Adam and Eve the Garden of Eden. The 
consideration for the gift was obedience. The 
recipients of the gift were especially enjoined 
to refrain from eating the fruit of a certain 
tree. The Lord ‘credited’ them with sense 
enough to obey His injunction. They did 
not come up to His standard of intelligence, 
but straightway partook of the forbidden 
fruit, and He rescinded the gift, took back 
His garden, and forthwith thrust them out 
into the cold world, where their descendants 
have been wandering ever since. 


Adam Proves Ungallant 
“After Adam proved himself an ungallant 
‘squealer’ and laid the blame of their dis- 
obedience on Eve, the Lord didn’t even give 
them a chance to offer to settle, and we were 
spared, at that early date, a compromise of so 


much down and notes for the remainder for 
three, six, nine and twelve months. 


“Confidence is the mother of credit. 
Credit is the mother of trade, of com- 
merce and of all business transactions be- 
tween individuals, communities and na- 
tions. Destroy confidence and credit con- 
tracts. Destroy credit and values shrink. 
Every financial panic this country has ever 
known was precipitated by confidence 
destroyed. 

“There was just as much money in the 
United States in October, 1907, as there was 
in January, 1907. In January of that year 
people had confidence; in October they had 
lost it. Then the hoarding of money began. 
That is a condition brought about largely by 
modern ingenuity, viz., the facilities afforded 
by safety deposit boxes. These boxes con- 
tained more money in January, 1907, in Los 
Angeles, than was in all of the vaults of all 
of the banks in the city. 

“Lack of confidence made 1914 a year we 
were all glad to get rid of. It was a year of 
disappointments, of shrinkage, of liquidation. 
When confidence disappears, the financial sun 
goes into an eclipse. Each man is distrustful 
of his neighbor. Every creditor becomes 
doubtful of his debtor, and the situation is 
rendered more deplorable by the universal en- 
deavor to get all outstandings paid. ‘This 
situation immediately leads to a contraction 
of all lines of business. Demand for goods 
falls off. The manufacturers cease to manu- 
facture. Then labor suffers. The vast army 
of the unemployed becomes a charge and a 
menace to society generally. Hungry people 
know no law. 


Plethora of Attacks 


“Legislative attacks on business, investiga- 
tions of trusts, the efferts of political dema- 
gogues to keep in the limelight, of all of 
which, since the Rooseveltian age, we have 
had a plethora, and then some, have destroyed 
about all of the confidence built up in Ameri- 
ca by years of prosperity. As a result there 
are more people unemployed in the United 
States at the present time than at any period 
in its history, notwithstanding Secretary Mc- 
Adoo’s announcement that prosperity is here, 
and notwithstanding the fact that the FEuro- 
pean war has put in motion many dormant 
industries. 

“As this is the period of the year when your 
houses are casting up their accounts for the 
preceding twelve months, an examination of 
the balance sheets of the commercial houses 
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of the city will inform you whether the con- 
ditions which prevailed in the United States 
in 1914 were, as claimed by our distinguished 
President, psychological, or whether they re- 
sulted from the universal rule that, when con- 
fidence is lost, capital does not take chances. 

“Dun’s Review, January, or Annual num- 
ber, shows that the total amount of liabilities 
for failures which occurred in the United 
States in 1914 amounted to $357,908,.859. 
Eleven million dollars greater than the panic 
year of 1893, and far in excess of the total 
amount during any other year for twenty- 
nine years past. 

“Nor are the prospects for 1915 anything 
like reassuring. Failures for the first week 
of the new year exceeded in number the cor- 
responding period during 1914. In citing 
these figures I am not taking a pessimistic 
view of the future. I am satisfied that this 
country is big enough and rich enough to 
stand two years more of Democratic adminis- 
tration. 

“In his primitive condition man was but 
little given to barter or trade, hence but little 
credit was asked or given. When Stone- 
hatchet gave Skinclothes a hind quarter of a 
deer, upon condition that Skinclothes should 


tan the skin for him, there was a credit trans- 
action. Skinclothes took the leg of venison 
and promised Stonehatchet that he would pre- 
pare the skin for him. As there were no 
courts in those days, if Skinclothes failed in 
his obligation, he probably got unmercifully 
drubbed for his neglect, and his credit, as well 
as his appearance, was immediately impaired. 

“As the people of the earth multiplied their 
relations to each other became more complex. 
It became harder to get acquainted with, or 
watch the movements of the individual. There 
was finally evolved from primitive beginnings 
the world’s present system of commerce, which 
is based upon credit, with the result that the 
credit man of any commercial house today is 
an indispensable member of its organization. 
What avails it if this man is a good buyer of 
goods and that man a good salesman of goods, 
unless the credit man has his finger on the 
financial pulse of the customers of the house? 
(This excellent article continued in the April issue) 
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L. S. Donaldson Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Extends to members of 


The Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association 


a cordial invitation to make this great store 
their headquarters and enjoy its many 
conveniences and advantages when 
visiting Minneapolis 











Scandinavian 
“ American 


National 
Bank 


Minneapolis 
Organized 1909 


Capital $1,000,000 
? Surplus $6,000,000 


H. R. Lyon, President 

A. Urvanp, Vice President 

Epear L. Mattson, Vice President 
Grorce F. Orpe, Vice President 
Cuar.es B. Mits, Vice President 
E. V. Bioomeuist, Cashier 

A. E. Linpusem, Assistant Cashier 
A. J. Hogan, Assistant Cashier 











Mercantile 
State Bank 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Capital $300,000 Surplus $60,000 


OFFICERS 


W. B. Tscuarner, President 

L. S. Swenson, Vice President 

Junee M. C. Trrrt, Counsel and 
Vice President 

Wm. F. Onsen, Cashier 


This bank is organized and particu- 
larly equipped to render the best of ser- 
vice consistent with sound banking prin- 
ciples. 

The accounts of banks, firms, corpora- 
tions and individuals solicited. 
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Hennepin County 
Savings Bank 


Minneapolis 
Minnesota 


The oldest savings bank in 
Minnesota 


Does a Commercial and 
Savings Business 


A% 


interest paid on 
Savings 
Accounts 








Slow or 
quick 
collections 
given 
prompt 
attention 


The 
Metropolitan 
National 


Bank 


of Minneapolis 
Minnesota 




















HE store that builds on a sure foundation estab- 
lishes a dependability in merchandise, a standard 
of fair dealing and a confidence with its patrons 
which are as important to its growth as the sound credit 
it enjoys with the manufacturer, wholesaler and banker. 


Tulgpilionjony 


Distributers of Dependable Merchandise 
to every member of the family 


and to the home 


Nicollet Ave., 7th and Sth Streets 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Satisfaction and Service 
Always 


[fit isn’t right we'll 
make it right 


NN your dollar does its du 


EAPOLIS 


DRY GOODS CO. 


Nicollet at Fifth, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Minneapolis 
State Bank 


Nicollet Avenue and 
Lake St., Minneapolis 














A. W. HARPER 
President 


L. M. CHAMBERLAIN 
Vice President 


C. E. HILL 


Cashier 





The 
Security 
National 


Bank 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Capital and Surplus 
$3,500,000 


Resources 


$28,000,000 
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Home of the Ninth District Federal Reserve Bank 
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Don’t you BELIEVE in CO-OPERATION. 
If so, PROVE yourself TRUE BLUE. 


Accept this in the form of a DEMAND—this 
THIN SKINNED appeal business will never get us 
anything. 


Now for the SHOT 


We must have advertising—but only of the highest type. I do hereby appoint every 
member of this Association on the advertising committee. By August Ist we must be carry- 
ing $1000 in advertising in these pages. Let us prove to the retail merchants of this country 
that we have the medium. All funds received from this source will be used to further our 
membership. Surely you can send in something. 

Notice what Minneapolis has done for us and watch out for St. Paul next month. 

Come, now, be a Good Fellow and get busy. 

See Advertising Contract and Prices below. HELP—HELP—HELP. 


H. B. RICHMOND), Secretary. 














Pe ee ee eT Oe a 


H. B. RICHMOND 


A. K. BRAUER BUILDING 
345-7 S. Sprinc STREET 


Editor and Publisher of the CREDIT WORLD, official organ of the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association. You are hereby authorized to insert advertising 
in the CREDIT WORLD, for which the undersigned agrees to pay the sum of 


ah a a a ee ia oe Bete (eee sl 


i ctietiieiidnamitllsilaiigtinansicaabull page, upon proof of publication of same, and delivery of one 
copy to my address. 


Table of Advertising Rates Up 
to July 1, 1915 


Full Page, (1) Issue....... $25.00 

i ne ee eee 
Half Page (1) Issue........ 12.50 

Yearly Contract ........ 10.00 
Quarter Page (1) Issue.... 6.50 

Yearly Contract ......... 5.00 Address 


These Rates positively expire 
July 1, 1915. 
Fill in and mail with Ad to: 
H. B. RICHMOND 
Publisher, 345 S. Spring St. -----------------2e--eeeeeneene ene enenee nee eneeneeeneneesceneesceneneceseeses 
Los Angeles, California For the Company 
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APPLICATION BLANK 


Cut on dotted line and mail to 


H. B. RICHMOND, Secretary 
A. K. Brauer & Co. Building, 345 South Spring St. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CO-OPERATION 














Retail Credit Men’s National Association 


Enclosed find Three Dollars in payment of one year’s dues in your 
organization. It is understood that $1.50 of this amount is for one 
year's subscription to the CREDIT WORLD. 

If this application is accepted, I agree to do what I can to bring 


about the objects of the Association as stated in the By-Laws. 


City and State 


Recommended by 


Member Board of Council 














ENTHUSIASM 


ALTVAOT 

















MR. CREDIT MAN 


You need a reliable and efficient collection service to take up your delinquent 
claims immediately they get beyond your personal efforts. You are desired to consider 
the following points of the service offered by 


THE MERCHANTS COLLECTION AGENCY, Inc. 


YOU HAVE SECURITY 


In the form of a Bond for $5000 which is filed with the Secretary of State of Minne- 
sota. This Bond is attachable from any point and gives protection everywhere on 
the American Continent. 

The service is operated along the most advanced lines by men of proven in- 
tegrity. 

Its efforts are vigorous and aggressive, and, if proper, 33rd degree methods are 
applied; but its activities are tempered with human charity and consideration of cir- 
cumstances when necessary. 

The service is free from grafting, chicanery, misrepresentation or trickery of any 
kind. 

Come and inspect our offices and system. 

Phone Nicollet 4956, or Center 3169, and a representative will call on you. 


THE MERCHANTS COLLECTION AGENCY, Inc. 


Suite 226 New York Life Bldg., Minneapolis 








Be Alert, Alive, Enthusiastic; Order a Button 


LAPEL BUTTONS 


Bearing the insignia of our National Association may be obtained from Feagans & Company, 
Jewelers, Los Angeles, California, whose design for the National Emblem has been unanimously 
adopted by the Association. 

These buttons are of 14-kt. gold and black enamel, the button back alone being plated, as 
is customary. 


An order for one hundred of these buttons has already been received from President Wood- 
lock, for the St. Louis Association. 

The Secretaries of the various Associations throughout the country are particularly requested 
tO present to the members of their respective Associations the advantages to be derived from the 
Seneral use of these buttons, and their attention is called to the fact that orders addressed to the 
National Secretary, H. B. Richmond, Los Angeles, California, for quantities of ten or more but- 
tons will be accepted at $1.25 each. 


DO IT NOW 
Feagans & Company will be pleased to immediately fill the orders of individual members 
Of the Association upon receipt of $1.50 each, the price of these buttons when singly ordered. 











This is a new booklet on 
this important subject 


It tells about the different styles of National Electrical Credit 
Systems for authorizing charge sales in Department Stores. © 


It also tells why these systems provide the quickest service tha 
can be given. 


Send for your copy today. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 








